





WE MAKE BATA SHOES. . .PEOPLE MAKE THEM POPULAR ¢ %, BATA SHOE COMPANY, INC., BELCAMP, MARYLAND 
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Salvini’s new Jo slin, a pleated overlay pump on the tri sle-needle 
I I y | | I 
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lower last, with 24'/2/8 heel in HUBSCHMAN'S CALF 

= #3308 Bone... and available also in #507 Flight Blue, 

#326 Paté, #370 Bombay and #345 Red Rose 


by Louis H. Salvage Shoe Company, Manchester, New Hampshire 
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E. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, DIVISION OF GERA CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 23° FASHION OFFICE: 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 





CREEPER 

Model 427. } ; Model 45. 
White Ek, lined, | | j 4 White or Sond Elk, 
Goodyear Welt } \ A : matching scuff-resistant 
; ' A Vamp. Compo. 


parents’ feet can “remember” 
how fine they felt in their own 


wonderful Simplex 


Flexies 


Mothers and fathers, by thousands, whose own feet were pampered 
with the glove-smooth comfort of expertly-fitted Simplex Flexies, 
still remember those wonderful little shoes with affection. 


Model 180! 

Send or White Et, . \ : : Thart'’e as , . + ~~ Flewiee i - > 

maiden codhesiben SS That’s one reason why selling Simplex Flexies is no problem. 

ae oe ee Let a mother pass a caressing finger-tip over the 
nearly-invisible inner seams, the hidden sole-stitching (never a tack!), 


Goodyeor Welt 
Ovtuide hidden counter 
the skillfully-skived edges of the supple Flexies leathers, 
and the sale is as good as made! Smartest styling, 
traditional White or a rich new Sand Shade Elk, 
finished to perfection, with innovations that make sense, 
such as Flexies’ new matching scuff-resistant leather vamp, 
outside counter and foxing treatment, finish the 
transaction with a flourish—invariably. 
There’s forty years of careful craftsmanship helping 
every Simplex Flexies dealer to realize continued 
customer loyalty to these wonderful shoes. 


Finest for Forty Years! 


You must see the new ‘61 line. If you’re not already offering 
Simplex Flexies, write us today for full information. 


SIMPLEX SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Only FREEMAN dealers 


get this kind of “A-to-Z” display service! 
Counter, ledge, floor, window displays .. .famous 
throughout the industry .,. figurines, department 
ebb ebintba mab eb aatba:t_mmr-h gE-jelel-it- beige: ) GE-t: gbel:4_ fae Ouedee! 
Freeman’s own display shops. From shoe trees 

fom Sal -peet-petetelet_mn_1-t-t_lepet-) ME-1 JU bet ome eb aedeclelslevet_s 

Write for Window Display Catalog and current 

Promotional Display Package No. 6. 





BEAR FACTS! interested in a Freeman F 
business? Write Freeman Display C $s 
present this polar bear f 


bonus to new dealers 
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In This Issue... 


Pattern Portrait: White for Sun Days ........ 27 


Early Easter Equals Early Business .......... 28 
In your Easter-Spring promotions be sure to add at least one 
promotion color, and don’t forget spring accessories with the 
shoes. 


The Turning Tide: The Cycle Starts Its Upward 
Tee Te eee ee ie 

The past year was a difficult one for the shoe industry but the 

tide has turned and 1961 will come close to equalling past high 

production figures. 


Success Behind Guarded Doors .............. 36 
The new closed-door department stores are enforcing their 
membership rule but they are doing a large business just the 
same. 


GEM's 415,000 Card-Carrying Shoppers Spend 
$32,941,444 Every Year ................ 38 


Between 1956 and 1960, GEM membership climbed 897 per 
cent and sales jumped 1,195 per cent. The chain expects to 
have 800.000 members before the end of 1962. 


Inside Shoe Business: Independents with Muscle 41 


It no longer looks as if the independent retailer were dying 
on the vine. Recently released figures show that independent 
shoe retailers are increasing in numbers and growing in 


strength. 


Departments . 


About Shoe People 

Baker Reporting from Washington 11 Publisher's Column 
Dates to Remember 16 Retail Merchandising 
Deaths Retail Openings 
Editorial Retail Trade Report 
Financial Salesmen and Suppliers 
Headlines Salesmen on the Road 
Manufacturing Report Shoe Shows 

Personnel Voice of the Trade 


Coming January 15... 
Sell a White Shoe Wardrobe Dawn to Dark 


This will be a year for white. Shoes in all-white and white 
with color are in the market in types ranging from flat to 
medium to high heels. 
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BLUE” 
STAR 


$5-$6-%7 children's shoes 
ro DTTC me ola -t-jilel-m- tale mel aeliti 


fom sale] a-m-laleMasle]a-m-laleMaalel a —) 


Cele mel s-\' f-) we -) Ce] g -) eee 








TRON MARCHE - roe: 
BON NORDSTROMS 1 crores. .., 


EA Seattle. Wash. - Port! 


J. L HUDSON 


4 STORES: De" 


M. o’NEIL GO. » stones: "08 FORBE $& WALLACE 


springfield, Mass 


STE RN S 2 srores: New vork City JORDA N MA RSH poston 


me 


" eee Bas ‘ 
BLUE STAR SHOES, INC., & Franklin Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts also manufacturers of Youth Guide Shoes 
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An important finding for 
Department Store 
Merchandisers and Buyers: 





Study of 1959 sales shows 


468% sreater profit 
than total 





A study of controllers’ reports, made by the Russell W. Allen Company 
for Brown Shoe Company, covering 22 main stores and 46 branches doing 
$38,810,300 in shoe sales for the year ended January 30, 1960, brings out 


these facts: 


@ Markon for Brown Shoe brands is 7.1% to 13.7% higher 
than NRMA total store markon 


@ Gross margin is 12.9% to 16.8% higher 
@ Total expense is 1.7% to 6.6% lower 


@ Net profit is 331% to 525% higher 





Brown Brand Brown Brand Men's Brown Brand NRMA 
Women's Shoes and Boys’ Shoes Children's Shoes Total Store 








Markon % 42.4 41.7 38.95 


Gross Margin % Pass 8 a4 36.4 


Total Expense % ; o 5 ee: ae 33.3 34.8 


Net Profit % Bear 18 a 


























wey BROWN SHOE 
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_ department stores make 


on Brown Shoe brands 
store average 





Brown Shoe brands not only turn in a powerful performance in relation to 
total store net profit, but also play the major role in the exceptional profit 
performance of the shoe department. The Allen study of store controller 


reports shows that in these 68 main and branch store shoe operations: 


@ Brown Shoe brands did 28.3% of the total shoe department 
volume 
@ They provided 39% of the total shoe department profit 


@ They delivered 9.1% net profit; 68.5% greater than that 
from all other shoes, and 40% greater than total shoe 


, 


department and 468% greater than total store average 





Total Brown Shoe All Other NRMA 
Shoe Sales Brands Only j Shoes Total Store 


Total Volume | $38,810,300 | $10,973,000 | $27,837,300 


$ 994,000 | $ 1,529,745 


Total Profit | | $ 2,523,745 


Percent Profit —s_‘| 6.5 9.1 5.4 




















Brown's profit contributions are not accidental. They are planned 
in markons, merchandising, service, styling, and consumer brand 


acceptance. 
If you want the details on these studies, covering men’s, women’s 


and children’s operations, just ask us for them. 


St. Louis, Missouri ...Makers of: Air Step + Buster Brown + Galaxies 

N ») Y 4 Glamour Debs «+ Life Stride * Miss America « Naturalizer + Official 

( ( ) \ | | Fa \ \ \ Boy Scout Shoes «+ Official Girl Scout Shoes *« Pedwin «+ Propr-Bilt 
Risqué «+ Robin Hood «+ Robinette + Roblee + Smartaire. 
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To retoil of $10.95 to $19.95 most styles 
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JARMAN SHOE COMPANY 





The above is 
an exact quote 
from a Jarman 
dealer in Ohio. 
SHOES FOR MEN 
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To All of You 


From All of Us! 
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Greetings! 


It's a New Year and we extend to you and yours our | 


heartiest good wishes. 


Whatever 1960 brought or wrought has become 


part of the past. 
There is no point in dwelling upon it. 


Instead, on this, the first birthday of the decade, 


we look ahead into the future. 
And hope it will be bright and shining for everyone. 


It is also a time for resolutions and we have made 


a few. 


However, unlike most resolutions, we fully intend 


to keep these. 


As the weeks unfold, you will recognize our aims 


and their direction. 


In the meantime, we want to express again our 
sincere appreciation of the fine spirit of friendship 
and understanding that exists between the Boor 


AND SHoe Recorper and all of its friends. 


May 1961 and all the years that follow bring peace, 


health and happiness to all. 


ye. 2 


Publisher 


Boor anp SHoe Recorper 
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We've added another fioor to our ware- 
house . . . to speed deliveries and improve 
service. New equipment has been added 
to give us quicker information . . . to help 
us with these New Year’s Resolutions: 


To flash information to you on best 
sellers...successful promotions. 


To help you operate with smaller 
and better stocks. 


To help you buy selectively and 
therefore in greater depth to prevent 
lost sales and broken sizes. 


Our 3 Resolutions will help you, we 
believe, to enjoy a bigger year for 
’61...in both volume and profit. 


VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. 
Monett, Mo. 


JUMP/NG-JACKS 
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@ Substantial Welt 
Savings 


e Higher Production 


@ Smoother and easier 
to operate 


L. addition to substantial welt 
savings the Goodyear Inseam Sewing 
Machine — Model D provides smoother, 
faster operation, improved thread 
handling, and tighter inseams for all 
Goodyear welt shoes and practically 
invisible joints in sewed seat shoes. 


Automatic welt cut-off and controlled 
welt usage combine to give higher 
production at lower cost on all types 
of welt shoes. For sewed seats there 
are the added advantages that the 

welt butting or jointing operation is 
eliminated. Also, a continuous seam is 
sewn right over the welt joint for added 
strength at this point. 


If you would like to see more of the 
welting you buy sewed onto your 
shoes instead of in the trash can, 
this is a machine you should 

order now. 


Anlied. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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® The political climate is now more favorable than it ever 
has been for federal regulation of retail wages. 


@ A gradual downtrend in plant and equipment 
outlays will continue bevond next March, gov- 
ernment economists predict. 


@ The recession is not yet a bad one but the con- 
sensus in Washington is that it will get worse 
before it gets better. 


GEORGE H. BAKER 


Baker Reporting from WASHINGTON 





Federal regulation of retail wages—a perennial threat raised by both 
the White House and the Congress—may well become a reality in 1961 
or 1962. The political climate is now favorable for such a move. Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy says he considers higher wages and Washington 
control over retaii wages of great importance. 

The national Retail Merchants Association, in a special bulletin on 
the subject of wages, lists these reasons for fearing that a new wage 
law will be rammed down the throats of retailing unless merchants rise 
up and protest good and loud: 

1. Mr. Kennedy is leading the drive for both increasing the minimum 
wage and for bringing retailers under Washington control. He will use 
the full prestige of his office to accomplish this. 

2. Former Representative Graham Barden (North Carolina Democrat) 
headed the House Labor Committee and used his prerogatives in this 
position to block a new wage law. He retired in 1960. Thus, his restraining 
influence is gone. 

3. The new chairman of the House Labor Committee is Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell (New York Democrat), who says he’ll push hard 
for a new wage law. 

4. Fact that both Senate and House okayed wage bills in 1960 may be 
taken as a precedent. (What killed the bills in 1960 was that the Senate 
and House were unable to compromise differences between their separate 
versions of the bills.) 

5. There may be no committee hearings on wage bills in 1961. Nor- 
mally, committee hearings provide an opportunity to slow down or kill 
undesirable legislation. But the congressional leaders may rule “no 
hearings” and may demand an immediate vote on the wage bills. 

6. Kennedy has made a wage bill a campaign promise, and will be 
under intense pressure to “deliver” on this issue. 

Many congressmen are uninformed about the complexities of retail 
wages. Complicated provisions for overtime, commissions, and part-time 
workers are all subjects they don’t understand. Hence, they are under 
pressure from those who want to bring federal wage control to retailing 
to “buy a pig in a poke” and vote the control bill into law quickly. 


Government economists predict that a gradual downtrend in plant 
and equipment outlays will persist beyond March, 1961. Department of 
Commerce and Securities and Exchange Commission officials say spend- 
ing for factory expansion and modernization would dip to an annual 
rate of $34.9 billion in the first three months of 1961. This would be a 
drop from an estimated rate of $35.6 billion in the final quarter of this 
year. Though plant and equipment outlays this year were 10 per cent 
higher than 1959, they were four per cent lower than expected. 


The consensus here is that the recession may get worse before it gets 
better. Still, there’s no major economic catastrophe in sight, and it’s 
entirely possible that sales and employment will start to pick up during 
the April-June quarter. 
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® Return of military families from abroad will 
not de much for retail trade. Sales in PXs are 
rising faster than in non-military stores. 


Report from 
®@ Government economists think the tide of con- 


WASHINGTON tcrctuy) postetection years are bad years. 





All are agreed, however, that the recession is not deep, with retail 
sales holding up reasonably well and some areas enjoying brisk pros- 
perity. 

President-elect Kennedy is expected to step up the rate of government 
spending as a stimulant to sluggish business conditions. His advisers 
confide that he’s also considering asking Congress for a tax cut as a means 
of encouraging spending by both individuals and businessmen. But he 
leans more toward stepped-up government spending as a solution, rather 
than to lower taxes. 


Return of military families from overseas isn’t going to end the loss 
of trade to government retail stores. 

Military department stores (post exchanges and base exchanges) claim 
that families returning from overseas now will patronize local merchants 
in the U. S., rather than continue their trade at the government counters 
But the National Retail Merchants Association says it is not likely that 
this will happen. NRMA fears the subsidized price tags in PXs and BXs 
will continue to siphon trade off Main Street and into the military retai! 
outlets. 

U. S. merchants have never protested the multi-million dollar sales in 
overseas exchanges. But there is widespread opposition to the discrimi- 
nation practiced against taxpaying merchants by the military stores 
located within continental U. S. Until recent years, military exchanges 
were simply outlets for items of “convenience and necessity,” such as 
an extra pair of socks, razor blades, and tobacco. Today, all Defense 
Department employees, both in and out of uniform, are claiming a “right” 
to buy civilian shoes, clothing, jewelry, and other department-store items 
at cut-rate prices. 

Retail sales in government stores have been rising faster than sales 
in non-government stores, which indicates that the continued draining 
away of sales dollars from merchants is likely to mount. 


Government economists say U. S. consumers are making more money 
these days but spending less of it. But they feel the tide is beginning 
to shift. 

Experts say that penny-wise shoppers will spend more now that the 
uncertainty of the election year has faded. Present trends and history 
don’t back them up. 

President Eisenhower's economic advisors say people are saving better 
than eight cents out of every dollar, about a penny more than last year. 

Spending for durable goods, including autos, major appliances, and 
hardware items, is about $2 billion less than 1959. Historically, post- 
election years are bad business years. In fact, they are usually worse 
than election years. 


Merchants who do business in only one state may be trapped into 
federal regulation if their advertising crosses state lines. The Federal 
Trade Commission has decided it should have control over any business 
that advertises in newspapers or on radio and television if the adver- 
tising crosses into another state. The firm would be engaged in inter- 
state commerce and subject to federal regulation because such adver- 
tising tends to lure business over state lines, FTC claims. The ruling prob- 
ably will be tested in the courts before FTC can use it effectively in all cases 
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A two-page, full-color ad in February 
1961 HARPER'S BAZAAR pre-sells the 4 
beautiful leather textures and promotional 
leather colors which will make fashion 
news and stimulate profitable shoe sales 
this Spring: 1. POLISHED LEATHER, 
2. SUEDE LEATHER, 3. GRAINED LEATHER, 
4. PATENT LEATHER. 


Coordinated TV, press and magazine pub- 
licity have been timed to add powerful sales 
impact to LIA’s Spring Leather Shoe pro- 
motion. TV network shows, local TV film 


features, popular columnists, women’s 


pages...will inform your customers of these dramatic 


POINT 
PLAN 
HELPS 


YOU 


SELL 
SHOES 
THIS 
SPRING 
/ 


FREE point-of-sale merchandising aids... 
including easy-to-read, traffic-stopping dis- 
plays that will bring customers into your 


store—and sell them! 


This is the first of a series of LIA Spring 
promotions. LIA has prepared additional 
hard-hitting industry-wide promotions to 
catch the eye—and the dollars of your cus- 
tomers. Full color ads will run in HARPER’S 
BAZAAR, PARENTS’, ESQUIRE, HOLIDAY, 
TODAY’S HEALTH and others. 


Tie in now. Write for free merchandising and display 





leather fashions throughout your Spring selling season. aids for all the Spring '61 LIA promotions. 


LEATHER INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA c1: cists avenue, new york 16,0. v. 











Brand Names give you faster turnover 


What can anyone really tell you about Brand Name products. You know the reputations 
their manufacturers build. And you know the intense loyalty advertised Brand Names in- LOOK FOR 
spire in consumers. You see it every day. So why not build your business on Brand Name 
products? They are the pre-sold, the preferred products! It’s just good sense to stock the 
CONFIDENCE 

Brands you know will sell. 

The Brand Name maker puts out a good, consistent product, which he strives constantly 
to improve. He is always first with new ideas. And his products help your business maintain 
a quality reputation. So know your Brand Names, and stock the Brands you know will sell. 

Enroll Now in the Brand Selling Program! B.N.F. will supply you each month with infor- 
mation, ideas, and tie-ins to special promotions. No charge if a B.N.F. member firm sponsors 
you. Write the Foundation for a list of those firms and more details. 


A Brand Name is a maker's reputation 
Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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by JOHN REILLY 


Editorial 





An Idea and an Offer 


HE year 1960 will long be remembered as a year 

of problems for business. Shoe business fared 

better than some others, but the fact remains 
that what might have been our year of greatest oppor- 
tunity degenerated into one of mediocrity. 

It is not difficult to enumerate the reasons why, but 
rather than doing so it might be well to examine some 
of them and take a close look at the manner in which 
the industry drifted aimlessly in face of these serious 
problems. 


A Sense of Direction 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-one and the years to come 
will be better years only if the industry develops a real 
sense of This will come only through the 
complete cooperation of all branches of the industry. 

The time was never more opportune for an industry- 
wide campaign to bring this sense of direction to shoe 
business. The time is at hand, too, for each branch of 
the industry to cease and desist from long-established 
habits of pursuing its own course selfishly, without 
regard for the interests of the other branches of the 
industry and the industry as a whole. 

The first job to be done is to find out what the public 
really wants in shoes. The last three years have been 
the greatest period of style stagnation that the indus- 
try has the Second World War-imposed 
WPB restrictions. 


direction. 


seen since 


What Does the Consumer Want? 

Shoemen, leaders of their industry, frankly admit in 
talks at our clinics and meetings that we just don’t 
know what the consumer wants in shoes. The 
of the past year provides ample proof that they are 
Still nothing is being done to find out what 
the public really wants. Industry leaders deplore the 
similarity of styles in all grades of shoes and types of 


record 


correct. 


stores and yet nothing is done to spark the creativity 
necessary to change the situation. 

Tanners are telling the manufacturers what the con- 
sumer Manufacturers are telling the retailers 
what the consumer wants. And the retailer, who must 
meet the consumer face to face, is forced to accept 
their judgments. Naturally he is confused and accepts 
their judgments with little conviction. 

The result is as logical as it is obvious. The retailer 
buys as cautiously as possible, passing the inventory 
obligation back to the manufacturer. The manufac- 


wants. 
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turer, sensing the lack of confidence among retailers 
holds down his inventory and passes the leather inven- 
tory obligation back to the tanner. 

Tanners are not helping the situation with their 
multiplicity of colors and the confusion which is cre- 
ated by trying to beat the gun in presenting them. 
Here is an area where the basic job must be done. 

There should be an Official Opening of American 
Leathers and it should be an official opening in the true 
meaning of these words. It should be well timed for 
the best interests of the industry at large. Above all, 
the colors presented at it should be the official colors 
of the industry. They should be coordinated and pro- 
moted as such to manufacturers, to retailers and to 
the consumer. This promotional effort should be an 
industry-wide responsibility. 

It is difficult to understand why an industry which 
is basically simple in structure has no common purpose 
and is so lacking in direction. We think it is funda- 
mentally a problem of faulty communications. The 
difficulty lies, not in the fact that the three segments 
of the industry are not talking to one another, but 
that they are talking from their own selfish interests. 
As a result they are not getting their messages 
through. 


in Excellent Idea 

Jim Legg came up with an excellent idea in the last 
issue of the Heydays Shoes house organ, The Doorway. 
He suggests, “a meeting of tanners, manufacturers and 
retailers, each to make his NEEDS known to the other 
so the one honest problem we all have, and have in 
common, SELLING MORE AMERICAN MADE 
LEATHER SHOES PROFITABLY, solved. 
Not to gripe, not to complain, not to seek sympathy 
but TO PLAN SOME ACTION.” 

Subsequently, in a letter to this column he asks that 
BooT AND SHOE RECORDER sponsor and publicize such 
a meeting. This suggestion we willingly accepted if 
sufficient interest can be generated in a forum of this 
nature. But this interest must be generated in all 
branches of the industry and it must be demonstrated 
clearly. 

Accordingly we offer the pages of BooT AND SHOE 
RECORDER as an open forum for of these 
problems to precede the implementation of any formal 
clinic or meeting. This is your opportunity to demon- 
strate your interest in these serious industry problems 
and to suggest solutions to them. Take advantage of it. 


can be 


discussion 
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SIZE YOUR STOCKS OF 


LALY-GONES yow/ 


ANADA 


The “Easter rush"’ is on! Every mail brings us 
orders from foresighted Lazy-Bones dealers for 
Styles and sizes they'll be selling so soon. 

Get your order in. . . now. . . and thanks to 
Our “in stock’ service you too will be sure of 
having the Lazy-Bones you need when you need 
them. 

Yes, order now .. . order plenty. . . for record 
numbers of pre-sold Lazy-Bones customers our 
ads in March issues of Good Housekeeping and 
Parents’ Magazine will bring you! 


THE JUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, AURORA, MO. 
MAKERS OF 


LALY-BONEL 


Good Shoes fot Boys and tile 


ANY MONTH IS LAZY-BONES SALES MONTH 
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e Dates to Remember 


MAJOR MARKETS ... 


Advance Fall Shoe Market Week, New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn., 
Hotels Statler Hilton and Sheroton 
Plaza, Boston April 3-6 

Shoe Market of America, St. Louis 
Shoe Manufocturers Assn Hotels 
Sheraton - Jefferson, Statler Hilton, 
Lennox and Park Plaza and St. Louis 
Merchondise Mart, St. Louis April 9-12 

Populer Price Shoe Show of America, 

New England Shoe and Leather Assn 
and Nationo! Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Sheraton-Atlantic and New 
Yorker Hotels, New York. .April 30-May 4 


. AND KEEP iN MIND 


Philadelphia Spring and Summer Shoe 
Show, Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia 
Jan. 8-11 
Empire State Footwear Assn., Inc., Shoe 
Show ond C — n, Onondaga 
Hotel. Syracuse, N 15-17 
Twin City Shoe Guild, Summer Shoe 
Show. St. Paul Hotel, St Paul, Miner 
Jon. 21-23 
Associated Shoe Travelers of Baltimore, 
Spri é y Shoe Show, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. Baltimore jon. 22-2 
New York Shoe Whelesaiors’ Assn., 
Spr ing Shoe Show. members show 
rooms, New York yn. 22-25 
Pennsylvania Shoe Trevelers’ Asn. 
Ss how $ 


Midwest Shoe Travelers’ Assn.. Summer 
Shoe Show, Palmer House, Chicag 
Feb. 24-March 
Designers Shoe Guild, Advance Fa! 
Openines. members’ showrooms 
York Week of Feb. 27 
Tanners’ Council of America, ng 
Meeting, Boca Raton Clut 
Raton, Fla 
Designers Shoe Guild Foll Openings 


Y ork 


Marck 


members’ show m New 
Week of Apr 
North American Factory Management 
Conference, National Shoe Manufaoc- 
turers Assn.. Netherland Hilton Hotel 
Ciacianati April 20-23 
Northwest ‘Shee Travelers, Inc., Fol! 
Shoe Fo 5+. Po Hote St. Poul, 
Minn April 22-25 
West Coast Shoe Travelers’ Associates, 
Morket Week. Alerondria. Bilt 
Sheraton West Hotels, Los 
$ April 23-26 
Ohio Shoe Travelers Club, Fal! Shoe 
Fair, Deshler Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
oO April 30-May 2 
Mountain States Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Fa Shoe Market Albany Hotel 
Denver Apr 30 May 3 
Southeastern Shoe Trovelers, Inc., Fol! 
Shoe Show, Henry Grady, Piedmont 
Peachtree-or-Peachtree ond Dinkler 
Plaza Hotels. Atlonto April 30-May 3 
New York Boot and Shoe Travelers’ 
Assn., Fall Market Week, members’ 
showrooms, New York April 30-May 4 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., 
Fall Shoe Fair, Adolphus, Baker and 
Statler Hilton Hotels, Dallos....May 6-10 
Merchandising Clinic, Notional Shoe 
Monufocturers Assn., Statler Hilton 
Hotel, New York June 19-20 


FOREIGN... 
Italian National Footwear Fashion Show, 
Polazzo del Podesta, Bologna, Italy 
March 11-19 
International Footwear Show, Nationa! 
Assn. of Italian Shoe Manufacturers 
Vigevano, Italy ; , Sept. 17-25 
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Industry Reacts as Shoe Fair Shifts to September in Miami Beach: 


NSF Dates Popular, Site Argued 


The 1961 Shoe Fair will be held 
Sept. 24-27 in the resort city, and 
the Chicago show will be labeled 
a “regional” one only. Almost 
every shoeman queried by the 
Recorver liked the new timing, 
but a majority favored Chicago. 


HOW the industry 
undo 26 years’ tradition and focus 
on time and place for the 
biggest event on its calendar? 

That's the question National Shoe 
Fair officials face after moving the 
1961 Fair to Sept. 24-27 in Miami 
Beach and downgrading the October 
Chicago to “regional” 
The changes 
made public in mid-December. 

Tom F. Smith, executive director 
of the Miami Beach Convention Bu- 
reau, said his city has booked the 
Shoe Fair for 1962 as well as 1961. 
In New York, officials of NSRA con- 
firmed that the Fair will remain in 
the resort city through 1962 at least. 

How the Fair 
the Florida resort will 
whether Miami Beach 
permanent home 


quickly can 


a new 


show in 


status only. were 


succeeds in 
determine 
its 


well 


becomes 


What the Trade Thinks — Few 
could argue that there were strong 
reasons for the changes, but indus- 
try divided, at least 
about the location. A RECORDER 
check of retailers manu- 
facturers from An- 
geles showed that they overwhelm- 
ingly favored the new timing. 

Most thought the new dates 
would benefit women’s fashion shoe 
producers first. Makers of men’s 
and children’s shoes saw some ad- 
vantages for themselves, but chil- 
dren’s shoe retailers in warmer 
areas felt the timing would conflict 
with their peak back-to-school sell- 
ing period. One children’s shoe 
retailer noted that his suppliers 
would have to prepare their spring 
samples sooner than usual. 


reaction was 


and 


Soston to Los 


spot 


Central Location Needed?—There 


was strong feeling, especially 
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among manufacturers, that Chicago 
is a better Shoe Fair site than Mi- 
ami Beach. Some feared the latter 
city would draw only the larger 
merchants and discourage the rank- 
and-file. Retailers themselves, how- 
ever, were divided almost 50-50 on 
the place, although their own loca- 
tion played a big part in their an- 
swers. 

In general, 


shoemen seemed to 





PPSSA Advances Spring 
Showing to Nov. 5-9, 1961 

NEW YORK—The Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America has followed 
the National Shoe Fair in the move 
to earlier timing. The Spring PPSSA 
will be held Nov. 5 to 9 in the Shera- 
ton-Atlantic and New Yorker Ho- 
tels, here. 

The fall showing was set previ- 
ously for April 30 to May 4 in the 
same hotels. 

In recent years the Spring PPSSA 
has opened in the final week of 
November. But after the National 
Shoe Fair announced a new place 
and time, Maxwell Field, co-man- 
ager of the show along with Edward 
Atkins, disclosed that PPSSA tim- 
ing was under review. 





feel that the industry would be best 
served by a Shoe Fair with the new 
timing but a more central location. 


“Demand for Earlier Dates”—In 
announcing ‘the changes, the Shoe 
Fair’s sponsors declared, “Moving 
the Shoe Fair to Miami Beach was 
the result of a growing demand for 
earlier dates. The marketing needs 
of the industry demand earlier tim- 
ing of shoe shows. 

“With earlier presentation of 
lines,” the statement said, “manu- 
facturers wish to expose and sell 
earlier, and retailers wish to view 
and buy earlier. It became clear 
from the Miami Beach Show that 
earlier presentation would expedite 
production and delivery problems in 
the industry.” 


Edward J. McDonald, executive 
vice-president of the National Shoe 
Retailers Assn., said the earlier 
dates will permit retailers to crys- 
tallize their thinking sooner. For 
both retailer and manufacturer, he 
said, they will also mean a longer 
selling season. 


Three Show Hotels— The 1961 
Shoe Fair will be headquartered in 
the Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami 
Beach. The Barcelona and Mont- 
martre Hotels will also take part. 

Conducting the Fair will be its 
traditional the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
and the National Shoe Retailers 
Assn., together with the Miami 
Beach Shoe Show, The 350- 
member Miami Beach group will 
continue as an organization of fac- 
tory representatives. Five of its 
number will join the National Shoe 
Fair Committee (compared with 15 
from NSMA and 13 from NSRA). 

George E. Gayou, manager of the 
NSF for a quarter-century in Chi- 
cago, will carry on in the same role 
in Miami Beach. 


two sponsors, 


Inc. 


Chicago Termed “Regional”—“To 
fulfill hotel commitments in Chi- 
cago and to serve the needs of many 
local as the official 
statement phrased it “a regional 
show will be held in Chicago, Oct. 
22-25, 1961.” But all the meetings 
and conferences normally held in 
Chicago will switch to Miami Beach, 
under present plans, and the Windy 
City show will be bare of special 
events. 


retailers” 


The Chicago showing, the organ- 
izations said, will be “simply a pres- 
entation of shoes to retailers.” 


Considered a Year Ago—The pos- 
sibility that the Shoe Fair might 
switch cities was reported in Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER as early as Nov. 
15, 1959. When the Miami Beach 
Show rose to almost unquestioned 
national ranking in 1960, and cut 
into traffic at the month-later Chi- 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Reaction to NSF Shift Is Mixed 


(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 
cago Shoe Fair, it became clearer 
than ever that remedial action was 
needed. 

On the eve of the Shoe Fair, show 
officials announced that earlier 
dates (starting on October’s second 
Sunday) would take effect in Chi- 
cago in 1962. Obviously this wasn’t 
soon enough. 


Three Cities to Pick From—After 
the 1960 Fair, the NSF Committee 
decided unanimously that the dates 
would have to be advanced to late 
September or the very first part of 
October. If Chicago couldn’t oblige, 
then the show must move. 

Hotel commitments in Chicago— 
the nation’s No. 1 convention city 
and the traditional home of the Fair 
—made the early dates impossible. 
That left New York and Miami 
Beach to choose from. Today these 
are the only other cities capable of 
housing the Shoe Fair, where at- 
tendance in past years has been 
estimated as high as 15,000. 


Chicago’s Fate?—Despite the of- 


ficial intentions, some industry 
spokesmen doubt that the Chicago 
show can be reduced this year to 
mere regional status—however late 
it may be. They point out that Chi- 
cago has the advantage of a more 
central location. Even if it retains 
only half of its original 800 ex- 
hibitors, it would be about on a level 
in size with the Popular Price Show. 
If, however, the Miami Beach event 
delivers as expected, Chicago could 
shrink further in later years. 

One reason for retaining Chicago, 
these same observers say, is to in- 
sure a place to fall back to if Miami 
proves a disappointment. 


Miami’s Drawing Power — What 
is Miami Beach’s potential? In its 
third year (1960) the original Mi- 
ami Beach Show assured itself of 
national recognition by drawing 420 
lines and some 2,000 buyers. The 
combination of early timing and re- 
sort locale seemed to be an un- 
beatable formula. 

Women’s lines dominated the ex- 
hibits, however, and the show 
gained a reputation as principally a 


showing of fashion footwear. Con- 
sequently, when the move to Miami 
Beach was first rumored, many ob- 
servers figured the Florida show 
would emerge as largely a fashion 
event, with the more basic lines 
staying on in Chicago. 

Some shoemen still feel this way, 
but the official attitude differs. 
NSRA President McDonald said 
that, since this is the first Shoe 
Fair in Miami Beach, there is no 
precedent for such an opinion. He 
said he expected all shoe categories 
to be proportionately represented. 


Reduced Rates—If you go to the 
Shoe Fair in Miami Beach in Sep- 
tember, you'll find room rates re- 
duced, the weather mild but unpre- 
dictable, and playtime diversions al- 
most as numerous as shoe exhibits. 

Thinking about rooms? Miami 
Beach has 35,000 hotel and motel 
rooms priced from $6 to $24 for 
single and double bedrooms. 

The Fontainebleau, Barcelona and 
Montmartre, the NSF hotels, claim 
1,330 rooms and 145 suites available 
to conventions, but total exhibit 
areas available will number about 
1,000 (about 1,200 exhibit areas 
were used in Chicago). Rates at the 
three show hotels during September 
range from $10 to $24 for singles 
and doubles, from $28 to $100 for 
suites. A $25-per-booth fee in ex- 
hibit rooms is charged at the Fon- 
tainebleau. 


What's the Weather?—The Mi- 
ami Beach Convention Bureau calls 
September weather “comfortable, 
mild.” Experience proves the city 
is more wet than usual and occa- 
sionally in a hurricane’s path. 

The NSF timing is earlier, but 
the travel — for many — will be 
longer. And if the theory that 
trade shows draw the majority of 
their attendance from a radius of 
250 miles is true, Miami Beach loses 
three-fourths of its drawing power 
to the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


How Big a Show?—-How many ex- 
hibitors and buyers are the spon- 
soring groups aiming for? Merrill 
A. Watson, executive vice-president 


of the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., said, “It’s too early to gauge 
the National Shoe Fair in Miami 
Beach. Naturally we hope for the 
maximum attendance of both manu- 
facturers and retailers. All our pro- 
motion efforts will be directed to- 
ward accomplishing this.” 

The three sponsoring associations 
are surveying shoe manufacturers 
to determine their space and other 
requirements at Miami Beach and 
Chicago. More about the future of 
both events will thus be shown. As 
soon as the details of exhibit space 
are arranged, reservation forms 
will go out. 


Effect on Other Shows—What 
will the revamping of the Shoe Fair 
mean to other shows? 

For many regional shows, the 
changes will probably mean earlier 
timing of their own shows. Tradi- 
tionally these have been held in No- 
vember after the National Shoe 
Fair. With an earlier NSF, they 
too can move up. 


Early Regionals 
biggest travelers’ 


Some One of 
the groups, the 
West Coast Shoe Travelers’ Associ- 
ates, has set its spring show for Oct. 
8-11, 1961. Executive Secretary 
Dave Klinesmith said the Miami 
Beach Shoe Fair “blends well with 
the regional shows and, above all, 
the timing is the important thing.” 

The Southeastern Shoe Travelers 
have set their next spring show in 
Atlanta for Oct. 15-18. Although of- 
ficials reluctant to comment 
on the Shoe Fair's possible effect on 
their own show, it is known that the 
1959 and 1960 Miami Beach Shows 
did not adversely affect the Atlanta 
event. Buyers came to Atlanta from 
as far south as the Florida Keys. 


were 


The Big Four’s Reaction—The in- 
dustry’s four biggest manufactur- 
ers, like the industry as a whole, 
were divided in their reactions to 
the Shoe Fair’s changes. Henry H. 
Rand, president of International 
Shoe Co., found the new dates “far 
superior.” But Louis J. Schaefer, 
vice-president, for Brown 
Shoe Co., thought “neither the early 
dates nor the location serves the 
best interests of the independent 
retailer.” 

Genesco President Ben H. Will- 
ingham, who is vice-chairman of the 
Shoe Fair Committee, said he “re- 
gards the whole maneuver as a very 


sales, 
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constructive one.” On the other 
hand, Frank A. Johnson, president 
of Endicott Johnson Corp., endorsed 


the early timing but not the place. 


Suppliers Like the Idea—Leaders 
of the industry’s supply shows like 
the new arrangements. Irving R. 
Glass, executive vice-president of 
the Tanners’ Council of America, 
said the changes “reflect the dy- 
namic initiative of manufacturers 
and retailers in adjusting to the 
needs of the times.” 

Clarence R. Heyde, executive di- 
rector of the Allied Shoe Products 
Show, said, “Earlier timing of the 
National Shoe Fair means more 
selling time, more reorders—in fact, 
more shoes on more feet. The earlier 
timing of all shoe shows would seem 
to adapt very well to the advanced 
timing of our Shoe Resources Mar- 
ket.” 


The reshap- 
show picture, 
was 


How It Happened 
ing of the national 
though it 
talked about years. 
Sringing the head 
was the rivalry that developed when 
the near-infant Miami Beach Show 
that the long- 
national show couldn't 


came suddenly, 
for 


situation to a 


several 


offered advantages 
established 
match. 
Meanwhile some producers, par- 
ticularly in the women’s field, were 
sending their spring lines on the 
mid-September. 
market testing of lines was 
growing in importance. The late- 
October timing of the Shoe Fair 
meant that many retai:ers had al- 
ready had a look at the new lines, 
in their stores, prior to show time. 
Thus there 
“Come to the Fair.” 


road as 
Early 


early as 


was less incentive to 


Decision in Atlanta—-The new ar- 
rangements were thrashed out dur- 
ing an all-day meeting of industry 
leaders in Atlanta’s Henry Grady 
Hotel on Dec. 3. Executives of 
NSMA, NSRA and the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Assn., met there 
with heads of the Miami Beach 
group and the Atlanta-headquar- 
tered Southeastern Travelers. After 
the meeting, the conferees would 
not discuss what had transpired. 
They told a RECORDER newsman only 
that “details still have to be worked 
out.” 

The official word came almost two 
weeks later. At the very least, it 
marked the end of an era. 
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What Are Shoemen Saying? 


A Recorper —— 
Fair's shift to Miami 


of trade opinion about the National Shoe 
each in 1961. Shoemen were asked, “What do 


you think of the changes and what will they mean to the industry?” 


Retailing 


Philip B. Bayes, president, Solby 
Bayes Co., Boston: The move should 
make the Shoe Fair a more successful 
selling event. 

Gilbert Hahn, president, Wm. Hahn & 
Co., Washington, D. C.: The change of 
locale certainly will attract a lot of 
people who became tired of Chicago. 

Harry Gluckman, president - owner, 
Children’s Bootery, Los Angeles: I think 
they’re crazy. This will murder the 
small retailer in the Midwest who has 
only one day in which to view the show. 

E. H. Minor, president, Edward H. 
Minor & Sons, Ltd., Columbus and Day- 
ton, O.: Location-wise, the transfer is 
a disadvantage. It will likely attract 
only the larger merchants and those 
from the immediate locality. 

Oscar Thompson, general manager, 
Thompson, Boland & Lee, Atlanta: Re- 
tailers, especially the larger ones, will 
be able to go down there, get a good 
preview of what is being offered and 
then go home better situated to buy 
more efficiently. 

Irving Einhorn, owner, Jay's Shoes, 
Inc., Chicago: I would not protest if St. 
Louis or some other centrally located 
city were chosen, but Miami is too far 
from the majority of retailers. 

James Karuza, general manager, 
Frank Werner Co., San Francisco: | 
think the move will result in a much 
larger attendance than at the Chicago 
show particularly from western 
areas. 

Irving Smith, shoe buyer, Union 
Store, Columbus, O.: Most of the buy- 
ing may be done in Chicago. 

D. J. Ryan, assistant manager, I. 
Miller, Chicago: Miami Beach is a play 
spot and I’m afraid the trade will go 
there for fun and not for business. 

Herbert Levy, buyer-manager, Smart 
Shop and Wexner Bros., Houston: 
Shows for our firm have become, for the 
most part, sociable. It’s easier to be 
sociable in Miami Beach. 

Arthur Simmons, head women’s 
buyer, J. W. Robinson, Beverly Hills 
and Los Angeles: Miami Beach is mis- 
erably out of the way, but still better 
than the later dates. 


Roy W. Allen, general manager, Vor- 
hes Shoe Stores, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.: While I like the style end of the 
changes, it’s still back-to-school month 
and I’m not sure we can go because 
we're very busy to the end of Septem- 
ber. 

Bill Douglas, owner, Shoe Box, Hous- 
ton: Since I personally am a retailer 
of children’s shoes, the September date 
will put an end to my own attendance. 


Our back-to-school business and promo- 
tions will be at a peak toward the end 
of September. 


Manufacturing 


Henry Rand, president, International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis: The new dates in 
Miami are far superior to the Shoe 
Fair dates originally scheduled for Chi- 
cago. 

Louis J. Schaefer, vice-president, 
sales, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis: It is 
unfortunate that the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Assn. felt it had to move the 
dates so far in advance and also that 
Miami Beach is the new site of the 
Shoe Fair. 

Francis A. Johnson, president, Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y.: I 
do not believe that Miami Beach is de- 
sirable or conducive to encouraging 
high traffic. 

Arthur Gale, executive secretary, St. 
Louis Shoe Manufacturers Assn.: In 
view of the success of last year’s Miami 
Shoe Show for most of our members, I 
know this will be a welcome change. 
However, I am certain that all of them 
would prefer returning to Chicago as 
soon as earlier dates are available 
there. 

John Jerro, president, Designers 
Shoe Guild, New York: Our members 
tested Miami Beach in 1960 and found 
it ideal as to location and time. 

Joseph Bloom, treasurer, Sandler of 
Boston, Needham Heights, Mass.: We 
are heartily in favor of the dates. 

Brown Trexler, sales manager, Wein- 
brenner Corp., Milwaukee: The location 
appeals to us. We have long felt the 
Shoe Fair should be rotated on a reg- 
ular basis to other cities to enable a 
better cross-section of retailers to gain 
the benefits of attendance. 

James S. Legg, vice-president, Hey- 
days Shoes, Inc., St. Louis: The [Chi- 
cago regional show] being added under 
the same sponsorship and management 
will be a tremendous expense at a time 
when we need to hold costs, and at 
dates so bad the Shoe Fair moved to 
get rid of them. 

Seymour Fabrick, president, Vogue 
Shoe Co., Los Angeles: It doesn’t make 
any difference if the Fair is held in 
Miami or Oshkosh, with flying time 
what it is today. 

Warren S. Lane, sales manager, Stet- 
son Shoe Co., South Weymouth, Mass.: 
[The move] gives us longer lead time 
and a better opportunity to check out 
style features and incorporate changes 
.. . [However], September is a bit too 
early to expect our dealers to place 
many spring orders. 
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Another Step in Expanded RECORDER Coverage: 


New Fashion Editor, 28, Is a Veteran in Her Field 


AT AGE 28, Eve Panay has spent 
10 years deep in the world of fash- 
ion planner, designer, writer, 
merchandiser and promoter. This 
month, with a wealth of experience 
behind her, she joins BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER as the third mem- 
ber of a new fashion team. 

Miss Panay is the second new 
editor named in the last three 
months. The other is Gervase N. 
Butler, men’s fashion editor. He and 
Miss Panay join with children’s fash- 
ion editor Estelle G. Anderson in 
a concentrated program to step up 
the RECORDER’s fashion coverage. 
A fourth member of this knowledge- 
able editorial team, to cover the 
booming teenage field, will be named 


as 


soon. 

Studied Design—Miss Panay, a 
native of Poland, came to this coun- 
try 14 years ago. A few years later 
she was studying fashion design 
at New York’s Parsons School of 
Design. Emphasis there on 
“very high fashion,” but in the 
years since then Miss Panay’s du- 
ties and assignments have ranged 


was 


EVE PANAY 


all the from that extreme to 
the very practical. 

At Parsons School 
award for the best-designed 
tume. It was a promise of things 


to come. 


Her 


way 


she won an 


cos- 


First Jobs—Early in her 


Eleanor Rutty Retires: Served 24 Years 


ELEANOR M. RUTTY en- 
gaged in research for a children’s 
book about leather in the mid-1930s 
when she met the late E. B. Terhune, 
Sr., then publisher of BoOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER, and the 
late Arthur D. An- 
derson, then editor. 
The meeting led to 
a lasting associa- 
tion between Miss 
Rutty and the RE- 
CORDER. 

Twenty - four 
years and hundreds 
of articles later, 
Miss Rutty retired 
Dec. 31 as the mag- ELEANOR 
azine’s fashion editor, covering the 
women’s field. For more than two 
decades she had reported and inter- 
preted seasonal trends in footwear, 
leather and components and other 
news of the women’s phase of the 
industry. She was a “regular” at 
trade shows, and her byline regu- 
larly appeared abroad as well as in 
the RECORDER. 


was 


M. RUTTY 
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Studied Abroad—Travel abroad, 
as well as editing and writing, was 
routine to Miss Rutty long before 
her RECORDER days. She 
months in England before entering 
Vassar College. There she majored 
in English literature and writing. 
and edited the college magazine. 
After college she taught English 
for several years, followed this 
up with a brief tenure of writing 
for a theater magazine. Then she re- 
turned to England and the Continent 
for 21% years of study and travel. 


Writing Will Continue—‘“I shal! 
continue to cover the shoe and leather 
markets for the Canadian monthly 
magazine, The Shoe and Leather 
Journal,” Miss Rutty said on the eve 
of her retirement. 

Other plans? “I’m expecting to do 
some freelance writing, working at 
home in New York. I'll 
spend some time improving my 
knowledge of French and Italian and 
I may do some other studying in lan- 
guages and the history of literature 
and art.” 


spent six 


and 


probably 


career, Miss Panay designed period 
costumes for a Christmas promo- 
tion at Bloomingdale’s, New York; 
served as a fashion coordinator for 
big Allied Stores Corp., 
New York, and designed apparel in 
miniature for display 
By 1954 she was head designer for 
Maison Francaise, Dallas. 


also in 


purposes. 


A year later she returned to New 
York as stylist and fashion coordi- 
nator for Plucer Studios, a photog- 
raphy firm. 


Learns About Footwear Her 
real introduction to footwear came 
in 1956 as fashion director of Alex- 
Department Stores, Inc., 
New York. In 
fashion policy 


ander’s 
headquartered in 
that 
for all the ready-to-wear and ac- 


post she set 


cessory divisions. 

Her duties 
them: coordinating 
chandise for color, type, fabric and 
style; working with buyers; picking 
the for window and 
interior writing promo- 
tional copy, plus seasonal reports 


Among 
mer- 


were varied. 


related 


merchandise 
display; 


on trends and silhouettes for buy- 
and managers’ 
use; conducting seminars 
for buyers and salespeople; staging 


merchandise 
fashion 


ers’ 


fashion shows, and overseeing a 


store opening. 


and “Specialized” 
Miss Panay says, was 
the world.” She 
left it after three years for Mira, 
Inc., on New York’s Madison Avenue. 
There she supervised the opening 
of a dress shop ($30-$125 retail) 
and handled market coverage, buy- 
ing and customer relations. She 
gained an added insight into shoe 
merchandising and promotion last 
year as fashion director at Roa- 
man’s, on Park Avenue. This, Miss 
-anay points out, was the “very 


“Practical” 
Alexander's, 


“very practical 


specialized world.” 

The RECORDER'S newest 
a native of Warsaw. She 
in languages and art at New York's 


editor is 
majored 


Julia Richman High School, today 
speaks Italian and French in addi 
tion to English and Polish 

Her coverage of the women’s foot 
wear market will be a key feature 
of every RECORDER. 
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Taylor of Maine i 
hand-shapes its famous one-piece 
moccasin of rich, supple leather . 
Styles it in the newest sportswear colors 


and combines it with the fabulous 
TRI-VAC* sole, standard equipment in 


the U.S. Navy 


for non-slip, flight deck footing 

on the carriers of the fleet! 

The result? An action shoe that's 
really new... enthusiastically 
worn everywhere and endorsed by 


Ted Williams 


sports star, star sportsman and 
Taylor's expert staff consultant. 
Here's skilled shoemaking, 
smart styling, sure footing... 


‘ LS’ 
Prestige-packed for extra sales. | Jor 
Priced to retail at about $18.95. Pane | \ 
: 7 
« h 
Made 


*Patented 


#105 Olive 106 Bone 107 Brown #103 Red 


Write, wire of phone collect for complete information to E. E. Taylor Corporation, Freeport, Maine 








® 
sales with CUSH-N-CREPE 
JUMBO RIE 


Recognized instantly as a sign 
of fine shoemaking, this Solemark 
of Quality is the sportsman’s 
guarantee of buoyant comfort 
and bonus wear. Specify this 
nationally advertised sole... your 


customers will... because it’s 


NOT ON ALL SHOES... 


JUST THE BEST ONES 


AVON 


SOLE COMPANY 





Medwed Footwear, Inc., has 13 Model D machines, producing increased volume of casuals, flatties and sport shoes 


“Better than Possible Performance’”’ 


.--with the G/C Sole Stitching Machine Model D 

Medwed Footwear, Inc., of Skowhegan, Me., recently returned 
1 of 14 Model D Sole Stitching Machines ordered to replace 
earlier models. Why? Because in less than six months they proved 
that 13 Model D’s could produce what careful forecasts said 
would require 14 machines 

"That's 7% better than we thought possible,"’ says Stanley B 
Cohen, Vice-President of Medwed. ‘'The Mode! D’s are much 
faster and big bobbins give us longer runs plus a bonus 
in less thread waste.”’ 

For fast, uniform off-the-last sole stitching, the Model D is the 
ultimate in performance. Check the features listed, and see why 
Medwed, like manufacturers everywhere, choose the USMC 
Sole Stitching Machine Model D to step-up both 
performance and profits 





Your United representative can show you how you can improve 
MODEL D FEATURES production performance with the USMC Sole Stitching 


@ Rotary type shuttle. =“ Machine Model D. 

@ 50% greater bobbin capacity, fewer 
bobbin changes. You can wind your 
own bobbins and use less expensive 
thread — and less of it 

@ You get a perfect, uniform stitch 
every time, regardless of variations in 
work thickness . every seam is tight, 
sand Chasere wa Gable tet UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
needie hole... 

@ Smooth and effortless treadie action BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

@ Automatic thread cutting. 














Voice of the ‘Trade 


“Where does a guy go when he wants 
to expand?” asks ERNEST F. MARX, 
owner of Pam’s Children’s Shoes in 
Clayton, Mo. “It’s gotten to be one of 
two things these days,” he continues. 
“kither 


pand and falls by the wayside, or he 


the shoe retailer doesn’t ex- 
is forced to go along with a big com- 
pany in order to get into a major 
shopping center. When he does team 
up with a large firm, he loses part of 
his independence. He may not even 
hold the majority interest in the new 
shopping center location he finally 


gets 


“hither vou forward in shoe re- 


go 
tailing, or you die. There is no such 
thing these days as standing still. Yet 
many of us independents seem to be 
forced to stand still. We have built up 
our personnel and trained our staffs 
to manage our new stores capably. 
But we can’t get new stores to expand 
to. Our best bet is to increase service 
That 


our jobs with maximum efficiency and 


constantly, means performing 
merchandising skill, without expand- 


ing.” 


BILL DOUGLAS, owner of The Shoe 
Box stores in Houston, Texas, says: 
“Self-service is a new approach to 
merchandising that the service type 
shoe store must face realistically. It’s 
a trend in our business which will 
account for an increase in shoe sales 
by millions of pairs annually. But it 
need not spell disaster to the stores 
with fitting services. 

“In my own case, I feel that I must 
have carefully trained and qualified 
sales people to follow our basic pro- 
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gram of selling, fit and service. There 
is no room for self-service in the chil- 
dren’s orthopedic type shoe business 
or in dispensing of prescription foot- 
wear for men and women. 

“ae: ts to the 
educate the public to the fact that shoe 


up service stores to 
fitting is an essential service; and | 
feel there is as much promise for the 
future in this area as there is in self- 
service, Co-existence is not a new pro- 
posal, any more than self-service, which 
We 


can go in both directions successfully.” 


has been in existence for years. 


“In the next fifteen years,” 
CHARLES GALLAGHER, manager of 
Pa., 


“there will only be two outlets for 


says 


Care Shoe Service in Ardmore, 


shoes . one at the big, centralized 
shopping centers; and one at the stores 
of the few merchants who will struggle 
to get along. These will be the ‘con- 
venience shops’ that will be able to 
operate only because they are in a 
good spot. 

“| feel there should be four distinctive 
seasons for men’s shoes, and not just 
the two that now exist. But they just 
came out with the second season shoe 
for men, so we'll have to give them 88 
more years. 
“Unfortunately, people only buy shoes 
them. That’s 


we have to develop creative selling. We 


because they need why 
should have salesmen rather than stock 
bov ar 

VERNON SINGER, midwestern div. 
of Walk-Over feels 


that spring 1961 grosses will increase, 


manager Shoes, 
with prices remaining the same, or 
slightly lower (if they move at all.) 
He believes that the “immediate prob- 
lem the 
today is how much daring he is willing 


confronting shoe retailer 
to show in his merchandising. Should 
he stock heavily in triple-needle toes, 
for example, knowing that this style 
looks sleek in a 6 B, but gigantic in 
a 9 AA?” 
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“We need to get off this black-bone- 
pump kick and find something new to 
perk up business,” says JOE TUFFLY, 
JR., buyer of women’s better shoes at 


Krupp & Tuffly in Houston, Texas. 


“We've done such a great job of sell- 
ing that the women are convinced they 
can’t wear anything but a pump (even 
if the toes do curl at the end). We’ve 
also sold them on the fact that bone 
goes with everything and about 
black, they already know! So where 
does that leave us? 


“We have different 


cut-outs, a new bow, a fresh treatment, 


ornaments, more 
a slight dip, a pointier toe . . . and it 
They 
Why 


all adds up to the same thing: 
have bone and black pumps. 
buy more? 

“We've backed 


against a wall, and the way I see it, 


ourselves right up 
it ll take some combined maneuvering 
on the part of fashion trade magazines, 
manufacturers and retailers to edge us 
out.” 
* * “ 

“We are changing our pattern of initial 
commitments,” says HARRY EHREN- 
PREIS, whose high fashion shoes for 
women are a trade mark at Flah & 
New York. 
“They used to be 75 to 80 per cent 


Company in Syracuse, 


of our total amount, but we’ve done a 
deal 


whole operation in minute detail. As 


great of research, studied our 
a result, we're planning to cut our 
initial commitments and give ourselves 
more leeway for new things as they 
develop.” 

“Having a system that works,” is how 
this retailer describes the manner in 
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which he and his son, Sheldon, con- 
duct the Flah shoe operation. 


- ae > 


“Shoe business next spring should be 
on an even keel with that of spring 
1960. I don’t look for an upward trend 
till the fall of 1961 or the early part 
of 1962,” says J. H. KOTZ of the Kotz 
Shoe Store in Chicago. “Because of the 
early Easter,” he continues, “I look 
for a heavy demand for black patent 
among young girls. For boys, I see a 
continuation of black slipons, although 
the basic ties, I think, will make a 
good showing. 

“In our type of operation, where ser- 
vice and fit are stressed, we must have 
skilled help. This hikes our selling costs 
since we have to compete with outside 
industry for good help. We believe 
that the shoe business is a good one 
and offers just as many opportunities 
today as it did in the past. It is our 
problem to instill this type of thinking 
in young people who are choosing their 


careers.” 


“We have trouble keeping the inven- 
tory below $100,000 but we find that 
carrying complete lines of shoes is 
That’s the 
philosophy of success at F. J. Yaeger’s 
Monroe, Mich. 
The store has been under one-family 


building our volume.” 


Sons Shoe Store in 


operation for the past 114 years and 
the present owners, Edwin, Norbert 
and Leo Yaeger, are the grandsons oi 
the founder, Emanuel Yaeger, who 
made boots and shoes by hand. 

The store carries women’s shoes to size 
12, AAAA to C widths and men’s sizes 
up to 14. “It’s no secret,” says Norbert 
Yaeger, “that boys and girls today are 
growing taller and bigger than their 
parents. Our policy is a family shoe 
service where all can be fitted. We 
draw customers from as far as Detroit 
and Toledo, both forty miles distant, 
as well as a widening rural area.” 
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Profile.... 


by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 





JACK ROGERS 


OTH the Chambers of Commerce of Florida and California can stake 

a claim to that bronzed, beaming countenance of Jack Rogers. It de- 

rives from the two geographically sunny bailiwicks and Jack gives 

equal time to both. He practically commutes between Los Angeles and 

Miami. Never one to miss a thing, he moves about on land, sea and in the 

air, visiting all of his company’s key accounts. However, what fascinates 

him most is the faraway places. Each year, he and his wife, Synovia, take 
an extended trip to everywhere . . . Europe, the Orient, the world. 

Jack Rogers’ devotion to the shoe industry can hardly be termed recent or 
temporary. He has spent the past fifty-one years, half a century, in both 
shoe retailing and manufacturing, and he is acknowledged as one of the out- 
standing personalities in the industry. 

His first job was in I. Miller’s factory at 202 West 23rd Street, New York 
City, where he worked part time after school, and full time after graduation. 
Three years later came his first retail experience, assistant manager at I. 
Miller's retail shop at 1554 Broadway. 

In 1912, his cross-country shuttling began. He went to the Emporium in 
San Francisco to open I. Miller’s Theatrical Shoe Department. One of the 
first shows they made shoes for was “Tillie’s Nightmare,” starring Marie 
Dressler. Then, in 1915 ... back to New York .. . Oppe’s at Sixth Avenue 
and 20th Street; and later, Rosenback’s. 

When we mention Jack Rogers’ war service, we stress the time: 1917— 
World War I and his two years of overseas duty. He can tell you about mus- 
tard gas warfare from first hand experience. 

Once out of the Army, he thought he would give Chicago a whirl. Worked 
at O'Connor & Goldberg’s, but the climate was too much for him. He needed 
milder temperatures than the Windy City promised. So he went back to 
sunny California to manage the Bootery, in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

We are wondering how many of our readers recognize the name “Eddie” 
Cohen. The present generation may draw a blank on that score but to the 
old timers, he is a legend, a retail whizz. He made shoe history at Saks Fifth 
Avenue for many years. We inject that reference here to put further em- 
In 1926, Eddie Cohen hired Jack as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


phasis on Jack Rogers’ experience. 
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On the terrace and by the pool washable 
white is in order for sun fun leisure. This 
slipon is a fine grain, lightly boarded version, 
its vamp stitching echoed in topline and tongue 
detail. 

Lightweight construction combines with flex- 
ibility and fashion in the black, micro-cellular 
crepe sole. Close edge styling is balanced by the 
extended heel seat. Black repeats in the lining 
and under tongue. Calumet-Leverenz Shoe Co. 

















/ Early Easter - 


ly 

















HERE are two ways you can 

look at colors for spring shoes 

and accessories. You can settle 
for the two B’s—Bone and Black— 
_er you can adopt another B and B— 
you can be Bold and Brave. Then 
you will buy and promote at least 
one good shoe pattern in a soft 
grayed green or a rosy red or a 
shocking or a fuchsia pink or a 
delicate lilac. These you wiil match 
in handbag, hosiery and perhaps a 
belt and a few pieces of jewelry. 
These fresh flower colors and others 
—yellow, orange, coral and a medium 
blue, possibly with a teal cast—are 
the very colors of spring flowers and 
Easter eggs. And they are colors 
to brighten up your displays and 
satisfy your most color, style-con- 
scious customers. Remember that 
spring clothes will be in the same 
fresh, clear tones, with pink marked 
for top place. 

There is a practical note that we 
must sound, however. Depth in sizes 
and range of types and patterns must 
be concentrated on the off-whites, 
bone, beiges and black. When you 
have taken care of these musts, 
then you will buy one or two styles 


in a promotion color. Here again 


Three-piece ensemble with smart col- 
larless necklines. 


depth in sizes is important. There 
is no use in tempting a customer 
into your store with attractive ads 
and displays if you cannot fit her 
when she wants to buy. 

Selling accessories for the shoe 
has taken a new high style turn. 
No longer will the really high fash- 
ion woman match her shoe to her 
bag, “they” say. She may match her 
gloves, her hat, her scarf, her jewel- 
ry to her shoes, but not her handbag. 
However, there is nothing to prevent 
you from selling shoe and matching 
handbag since Mrs. Consumer can 


Black patent in 196] interpretations: underarm envelope bag 


by Ronay—high heel sandalized tie by Foot Flairs 


open shank 


suit pump in patent leather with faille, on stacked leather heel, 


by Gamins. 
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Early Business 


And that means spring accessories with the shoes. 
In your Easter-Spring promotions be sure to add 
the excitement of at least one promotion color— 





rosy red, soft green, lilac or compose groupings. 


by ELEANOR M. RUTTY 
Drawings by ELLY NORDEN 





wear one at one time and the other 
at another. To many women match- 
ing these two important adjuncts to 
her costume will remain the favor- 
ite kind of accessorizing. This new 
way of not matching, however, gives 
you another talking point in selling 
a variety of colors and of making 
extra sales. 














Color in hosiery has been promo- 
ted to wear in either one of these 
two ways to match or blend with 
the shoes or with the costume. The 
first is preferred. 

















Above: Bone, écru and nomad combined 
for smart spring calf pump, by DeLiso 
Debs—calf bag by Lennox picking up the 
middle écru tone-—belt by Garay in one 
of the shoe colors. 


Left: Pretty softly shirred kidskin shoe 
by Sabrina and bag by Garay to promote 
for Easter and later in any one of the 
lovely flower colors in spring leathers. 
Gold Stripe hosiery by Chadbourn- 
Gotham in full range of promotion colors 
from their Italian Ice Collection. 
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The Turning Tide: the Cycle 


Although the bright hopes for 1960 were not justified and it averaged 


out as a difficult year for the industry, some consolation can be drawn 


from the fact that it was the second highest year on record. For 1961 


the tide has turned; it will come close to equalling past high figures. 


HOE business in 1960 fell short 

of expectations. The year be- 

gan against a background of 
record-breaking activity and high 
hopes for a continued upsurge in pro- 
uction and sales. Before many months 
had passed it was apparent that cal- 
culations and predictions had gone 
awry. Total production for 1960 de- 
clined almost 35 million pairs, one of 
the widest year-to-year swings ever 
experienced by the industry. There 
may be some consolation drawn from 
the knowledge that last year was the 
second highest on record or from the 
favorable level of shoe activity in 
contrast with other industries. 


remains that 
difficult 


Nevertheless, the fact 
by and large 1960 was a 
year. 
What Went Wrong? 
What went wrong 
where did optimistic 
lead to error? No one factor was re- 
The several reasons con- 


last year and 


anticipation 


sponsible. 
tributing to the temperate pace of 
1960 business are important, in ret- 
rospect, for the insight they 
into the problems and the character 
of the shoe industry. 

One acknowledged factor affected 
almost al! other lines of business as 
well as footwear. Bright hopes that 
1960 would inaugurate a decade of 


give 
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spectacular economic advance were 
chilled at an early date. General 
business indexes and barometers be- 
gan to create misgivings during the 
first half of the year. Instead of 
moving forward steadily, industrial 
activity levelled off and then showed 
disconcerting sagging tendencies. 
After the half-way point in 1960 had 
been the term 
started to circulate. By the close of 
the year it was widely admitted that 
the economy had entered a phase of 
adjustment with the symptoms quite 
evident. 

Adverse sentiment on the general 
itself felt, as 


passed, “recession” 


business scene made 
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Starts [ts Upward Swing 


always, in a variety of ways. Inven- 
tory policy was restricted, commit- 
ments shortened and hand-to-mouth 
buying was the order of the day. Re- 
gardless of whether or not such signs 
of caution in policy are 
warranted in a given industry, the 
weight of general sentiment is heav- 
ily felt. Thus, controllers tend to 
limit inventory commitments, manu- 
facturers postpone decisions and all 
along the supply line production is 
keyed to orders 


business 


{ Paradoxical Aspect 

One of the paradoxical aspects of 
the general business mood in 1960 
was the tendency to lump industries 
and indexes and to ignore the dis- 
tinction between soft goods and du- 
the 
postwar era, periods of industrial ad- 
had demonstrated sharp 
differences in the pattern of soft 
goods and capital or durable items. 
Recession in 
duction or building had not been ac- 
companied by significant decline in 
retail soft goods volume. It might 


rables. On several occasions in 


justment 


steel, automobile pro- 


cosT 





——— 


be thought that business would, by 
and large, have absorbed this expe- 
rience and the underlying reasons. 
That was not the case. Once again, 
the steel rate was regarded as the 
barometer and the positive reasons 
for expecting maintenance of con- 
sumer income together with high 
level demand for apparel and foot- 
wear were generally ignored. It was 
forgotten that the prime imperative 
of the modern welfare state is the 
maintenance of consumption and 
that all the weight of Government 
economic power has been and will be 
exerted to that end. 


Cattle Slaughter 

Another and 

ranted consideration during 1960 
was the widely held notion that 
cattle slaughter would climb to un- 
precedented heights. Vague predic- 
tions made early in the year were 
Throughout 
impression pre- 
of cattle 
moment 
countless 


oppressive unwar- 


uncritically accepted. 
the industry the 
vailed that huge 
would stampede at 
and flood markets 


herds 
any 
with 


THE GAP 


OF LIVING 


AVERAGE FACTORY VALUE 
OF SHOES 








947.1949 1950 195! 1952 
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1953 


1954 1956 


hides. Both the predictions and the 
resulting trade impression proved 
inaccurate and unjustified. Never- 
theless, constant apprehension and 
concern about cattle slaughter con- 
tributed to trade delay and excessive 
caution. 


Uncertainty Over Style 

Still another pronounced consider- 
ation during the course of the year 
was the repeated cry of uncertainty 
over style. Again and again the 
question of what’s new was raised 
to justify inaction. Retailers sought 
guidance from manufacturers and 
vice versa. Tanners waited for speci- 
fications and shipping instructions 
to complete their part in the ring of 
uncertainty. 

What’s new is a perennial ques- 
tion, but whether it be cause or ef- 
fect is a moot point. When the im- 
pulse and the for positive 
trade policy is lacking, it seems all 
too easy to attribute responsibility 
to the wheel of style. Oddly enough, 
style becomes vigorous and creative 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


desire 
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(CONTINUED) 


when other reasons or excuses are 
lacking for protracted caution and 


inaction. 


Costs and Prices 

Finally, the ancient bogey of the 
cost-price tug-of-war made its ap- 
pearance in various industry quar- 
ters. With some raw materials off 
sharply from 1960 peaks, familiar 
pressure developed for lower prices. 
Such pressure always appears to be 
sparked by a few noteworthy in- 
stances of cost quotation. All of the 
other elements of rising costs are 
simultaneously overlooked. The 
horse-trading instinct would seem to 
be so firmly rooted in trade psychol- 
ogy as to need scope for play under 
any conditions. Observers might well 
ask what would supplant vocational 
spice and variety in the industry if 
the cherished ideal of absolute mar- 
ket stability ever came to pass! 

All of the foregoing factors con- 
tributed to a production total in 1960 
of 603 million pairs, and while this 
was the second highest output on 
record it was substantially under the 
peak attained in 1959. All branches 
of the industry and virtually all types 
of shoes were affected. Women’s shoe 
production declined relatively less 
than the total in the men’s category. 


In the latter group practically all of 
the slack was represented by dimin- 
ished activity in work shoes, where- 
as men’s dress shoe volume held up 
surprisingly well. The tally of ju- 
venile shoe production showed sur- 
prisingly little change, thereby at- 
testing to the underlying strength 
arising from continued growth in 
population. 


A Per Capita Setback 
In per capita terms 1960 marked 


a fairly considerable setback. Pro- 
duction represented only 3.33 pairs 
per capita, which was the lowest 
ratio since 1954. The average for 
women’s shoes fell off only moder- 
ately, but the per capita figure for 
men’s shoes dragged bottom. At an 
average of only 1.68 pairs, the mas- 
culine half of the adult market was 
not a bulwark of demand strength. 
In the men’s branch of the industry, 
the role of style has become an in- 
creasingly pointed The di- 
versification of model pattern 
witnessed in recent years has not yet 
yielded the consequences previously 


issue. 


and 


Boor anp SHoe Recorper gratefully ac- 
knowledges the cooperation of Tanners’ 
Council of America in the preparation of 
this article and for the charts and statistical 
material included in it. 


seen in women’s shoes, 

On the consumption side of the 
picture the facts are somewhat more 
favorable than the production rec- 
ord. It is believed that aggregate 
retail volume was appreciably bet- 
ter in comparison with 1959 than 
output. Sentiment at retail during 
the second half of the year, however, 
was by no means glowing. Month 
after month a spate of reports cir 
culated to the effect that 
was not as good as it should have 
been. The causes for the actual re- 
sults as well as for retail sentiment 


business 


were more complex than usual. One 
factor, for example, is the habitual 
disposition of the retail community 
any state of business 
short of the 
properly 


to criticize 
which falls 
Budgeted goals 
expectations, and even a slight short- 


figures 
represent 


coming in achievement tends to be 
heralded as an unmitigated misery 
Taking account of the fact that re 
tail shoe volume has grown by 100 
million pairs during the past dec- 
interruption in 
hardly 


ade, a very modest 
catas 


the upward curve is 
trophic. 


Other Factors 

But, other 
valid considerations bearing on con- 
sumption in 1960. There is 
to believe, for example, that in some 


there are and more 


reason 


degree retail business was affected 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 
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by inventory shortcomings and un- 
usual delay in seasonal planning and 
ordering. The general tendency to 
buy from hand-to-mouth became a 
hobbling force of greater signifi- 
cance than the industry would gen- 
erally and freely acknowledge. De- 
parture from usual timely buying 
schedules created supply and pro- 
duction difficulties all along the line. 
Late deliveries were a common prob- 
lem, thereby handicapping promo- 
tional initiative and follow-through. 

No determine 
tistically or exactly how many sales 
are lost at retail by virtue of the in- 
advertent hole on the shelf. How- 
ever, the success of store operations 
for the 

which 


one can ever sta- 


based on stock protection 


models, patterns or colors 


NATIONAL 


make up the great bulk of consumer 
demand, is a testimonial that can- 
not be discounted. Only a small per- 
centage of customers whose size or 
other needs cannot be immediately 
satisfied multiplies to a staggering 
dollar volume. 


Absence of Focus 

Another distinctly pertinent fac- 
tor in 1960 was the absence of focus 
and concentration in the shoe story 
seen and heard by consumers. The 
general lament on the absence of 
something new simply reflected the 
industry’s inability to project an at- 
tention-compelling image to the pub- 
lic. 
and the prime reason was a kind of 


Shoes were definitely not news 
general disposition to wait for news 
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$416 BILLION 











rather than to make it. Every trade 
query with regard to style trends or 
promotional possibilities carried 
with it the implicit hope that, some- 
how or other, something would de- 
velop from somewhere. Does it ever, 
or does a segment of the industry 
create the initiative to achieve the 
new and make it news? 

One question may be deliberately 
raised here, and perhaps unjustifi- 
ably. Is it possible that a part of 
the promotional or merchandising 
inertia which marked 1960 stems 
from dependence upon foreign 
spiration? This question may be 
found shocking; it has to be faced. 
The annual and seasonal hegira to 
Europe seems to have been accom- 
panied by a partial abdication of 
style leadership and creativity. At- 
tachment of a foreign label, Italian 
for example, tends to be identified 
with inspiration, facto. 
The genius and drive of American 
creation and production, the 
sources of imagination and ability 
in this country are overlooked. Far 
smaller achievement from abroad is 
puffed up out of all proportion to 
genuine value. 


in- 


style ipso 


re- 


The Consequences 
The Greeks had a word for it 
xenophilia— and the consequences 
are self-defeating. Wholly 
from the direct results on the ledger 
of mounting shoe imports, the im- 
pairment of creative and promotional 
vitality at home is tremendously im- 
portant. When a trade automatically 
the East, native talent 


apart 


bows to 
withers. 

In the minds of some observers the 
time has come to call a halt to the 
ridiculous adulation of foreign styl- 
ing. No shoe industry anywhere in 
the world has ever been as resource- 
ful, as creative and as productive as 
the American shoe industry. It can 
and has drawn on a great continent 
for inspiration; it has expressed the 
genius of American industry and 
contributed to an unsurpassed living 
standard. The American shoe busi- 
ness can stand on its own legs and 
positively and forcefully take pride 
in its ability, its potential and its 
leadership. 

Current appraisals of the outlook 
for 1961 tend to be hedged by too 
many reservations and qualifica- 
tions. The outlook, however, can be 
drawn in realistic and reasonable 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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The Cycle Starts Its Upward Swing 


(CONTINUED) 


terms, without resorting to ambig- 
uity. In 1961 shoe industry volume 
can and will The reasons 
behind that forecast are as follows— 


increase. 


Population Will Grow 

Population will grow, in total as 
well as in the age groups which rep- 
resent maximum consumer demand. 
The census of 1960 recorded a mar- 
ket of more than 180 million con- 
sumers and by the end of 1961 the 
total will have grown to 182 million. 
Equally important with the con- 
tinued high birthrate is the coming 
of age of a new generation of young- 
sters. Each year from now on will 
see growth in the ranks of adult con- 
sumers, of productive, income-pro- 
ducing and family-building consum- 
ers. Consequently, with no loss or 
attrition in the juvenile market, the 
potential demand for men’s and 
women’s shoes should steadily in- 
crease. 

Shoes continue to represent max- 
imum value. Few if any other com- 
modities show as little inflation as 
the average price of shoes. Whatever 
may be said by the statisticians 
about the mix in types of shoes pro- 
duced over the years, the fact re- 
mains that the utility and the satis- 
faction of footwear is met today at 
exceedingly low cost to consumers 
in comparison with all other goods 
and services. Present indications are 
that basic factors of raw material 
supply will certainly permit this ex- 
traordinary range of values to be 
maintained in 1961. 


Purchasing Power 

Purchasing power will be main- 
tained. Whatever misgivings are 
presently held on the general eco- 
nomic situation, there can no 
question that remedial action has al- 
ready been started. Whether one ap- 
proves or disapproves such action is 
irrelevant. The fact of Government 
economic management is a reality 
which has to be accepted regardless 
of political philosophy. It is note- 
worthy that 1960 saw a huge in- 
crease in the rate of consumer sav- 
ings rather than spending. Given a 
change in the general climate of bus- 
iness thinking likely to result from 
Government action, the larger re- 
sources of consumer income will once 
again become unmistakeably felt at 


be 
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retail. Potential shoe consumption 
in 1961, therefore, can be antici- 
pated at somewhere between 630 and 
640 million pairs. 

In 1960 the shoe industry saw the 
low point of its own peculiar cycle 
of action and reaction. Inventory 
curtailment, hand-to-mouth buying, 
procrastination in planning were all 
in an ebb tide. The first signs of a 
turn began to appear by the end of 
the vear. Excesses of caution were 


weighed against business lost; need- 
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less apprehension on costs and mar- 
kets began to lift. A renewed im- 
pulse of buying energy became 
The turn in the cycle 

1961, therefore, will 
record figures two 


manifest. 
started 
c rowd 


and 
the 
years ago. 
(SEE TABLES ON PAGES 
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Profile: Jack Rogers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


assistant buyer and manager, a posi- 
tion he held until 1930, when he 
went on to open the shoe department 
at Bonwit Teller’s in New York. 
However, the tie with Saks Fifth 
Avenue was “bigger than both of 
them.” Jack went back to Saks in 
’35 and remained until 1941. 

Now we are at the crossroads of 
his career, a time when he put down 
roots in the manufacturing branch 
of the industry. He nurtured them 
at the Ted Saval factory in 
California, where he was sales man- 
ager and also helped style the shoes. 
It was here that the high wedge 
shoe developed. “Ferragamo 
may be credited with the original 
high wedge design,” says Jack, “but 
it was developed and given its most 
effective expression at Saval’s.”’ 

The affinity with wedges started 
for Jack Rogers at Saval’s and has 
continued ever since. 
California until 1951. 
again 
Footwear Corporation 
Florida, part 
vice-president, designer and 
manager. Quite an impressive line- 
up of even for a 
young and vigorous 69-year-old! But 
Jack out the tensions and 
revels in the excitement. He has 
wavered his belief that 
wedges have an important place in 
women's shoe wardrobes. JACK 
ROGERS’ WEDGLINGS the 
brand name and it encompasses 
complete line of wedges that serve 
many purposes and occasions. 

This single track 
wedges even extends 
hobby, deep sea fishing. 
well ask, how? 


shoe 


was 


He stayed in 
Then he came 
the Miami 
of Miami, 
executive 


east and joined 


“#58 owner, 


sales 
responsibilities 
rules 


never in 


is 


a 


devotion to 
into Jack's 
You may 
Well, he has a big, 
beautiful, cabin cruiser which he 
calls the “WEDGLING” and as often 
as he can, he manages to get away 
for some real sport with the “deni- 
zens of the deep.” 

Although Jack Rogers is presently 
engaged in shoe manufacturing, he 
hasn't relinquished his absorption 
with the retail end of the business. 
He points out: “The fine shoe busi- 
ness needs young people to do a job; 
and by that same token, the indus- 
try has a lot to offer this young gen- 
eration. The opportunities are bet- 
ter than ever. It is up to us, the 
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older generation, to take the time 
and make the effort to enlighten 
the young people on the history and 
romance of shoes, past, present and 
future. Important emphasis should 
be put on the fact that there are no 
prescribed boundaries, no limita- 
tions on enterprise and creative 
energy.” 

So much for Jack Rogers and the 
shoe industry. Biographically, he 
has been married for forty-three 
years and, as we mentioned at the 
start, he and Mrs. Rogers make the 
most of their vacation trips. Sar- 


® 


BALANCE 


FOOT 


torially, he is one of the shoe indus- 
try’s Beau Brummels. He dresses 
elegantly and the latest innovations 
in men’s attire are his means of ex- 
pression, providing they are in the 
best of taste. 


® Virginia Oak ‘Tannery Sales 
Corp., Luray, Va., announced that 
its “VOTAN SuperSole” trademark 
has been accepted for registration 
by the German Patent Office. The 
company’s sole leather is being fea- 
tured in new styles of German 
walking and sport shoes. 
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HERE'S a new-type merchan- 

diser moving east from Cal- 

ifornia. He sells behind guard- 
ed doors to “members only.” His 80 
card-issuing, closed-door department 
stores have an annual volume of 
$300 million. 

The 38 stores of the 16 member 
companies of the National Assn. of 
Consumer Organizations alone sell 
approximately $% billion in mer- 
chandise each year to 3 per cent of 
the population. NACO is the national 
trade association for this new mer- 
chandiser — the membership dis- 
counter. 

Shoe-wise, what does this mean? 
Charles M. Borwick, president of 
NACO and secretary-director of 
GEM International, Inc., said, “By 
the end of 1960, the 38 stores in 
NACO alone will have sold at least 
$10 million worth of shoes. And 
since we're adding more stores 
(NACO expects member stores to 
add 44 stores this year), it becomes 
obvious this figure will be exceeded 
in 1961.” Shoe sales for all closed- 
door operations last year will hit 
$12 million. 


Already in 28 States 


Closed-door discounters were pop- 
ular in the 1930’s but they soon 
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became open-door discounters. The 
trend was reborn 10 years ago when 
Fedco opened in Los Angeles. Today 
closed-door retailers operate in 28 
states. In California there are 21 
of these stores, in Washington and 
Texas there are six and in lowa 
there are five. Missouri has four 
and Ohio has three. Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Hawaii, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Florida and Rhode Island each has 
two. 

There is one closed-door store 
in each of the following states: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Indiana, New Jersey, 
New York, Maryland, Michigan, 
South Carolina, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Oregon, Utah, Arkansas, Vir- 
ginia and Oklahoma. Washington, 
D. C. has one too. 

More are coming. Plans are made 
for stores in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Omaha, Tulsa and Portland, Ore. 


Membership Is the Gimmick 

Membership is the key to the 
closed-door system. It differentiates 
the stores from conventional outlets. 
It provides the psychological attrac- 
tion—the idea of “belonging.” It 
“types” the customer in regard to 
occupation and income and it insures 
greater return for fewer advertising 
dollars. 


Success 


Government employees — federal, 
state and municipal; active and re- 
tired—and union members are the 
most sought-after by the member- 
ship department Teachers 
and preachers are usually accepted 
too. A few other fringe groups are 
sometimes invited to join. The tar- 
get is always a group with a steady, 
modest income: $5,000 to $8,000. 

To shop, you need a membership 
card. It about $2 and often 
lasts a lifetime. Some firms, however, 
charge annual renewal fees. The 
first membership drive is usually 
run before the store opens. A Na- 

Merchants Assn. sur- 

that one membership 
raised $150,000 before 
he opened his doors. 

Psychologists say the same drives 
that influence some people to join 
fraternities, sororities and 
influence others to 
membership department stores. Peo- 
ple like to feel “they’re on the in- 
They feel they’re getting a 
bargain and their membership dues 
entitle them to it. 


stores. 


costs 


tional Retail 


vey reveals 


discounter 


secret 


societies join 


side.” 


Security Guards Check Cards 
The membership the 
operation is guarded jealously. Se- 
curity police are posted at the doors 
of the stores and non-members have 
as much difficulty entering as they 
would at a Nike site. At many stores, 
customers show their cards to enter 
and again to make each 
Many of these membership houses 
use the word “government” in their 
names. This, plus the appointment 
of locally prominent citizens to an 
edvisory board with responsibility 
of spending promotional money in 
the community, gives the impres- 
sion that the stores are quasi-pub- 
lic organizations. They’re privately 
owned, profit-making companies. 
Because of the membership sys- 
tem, closed-door operators can hold 
advertising expenses to about 1% 
per cent. Direct mail, often a month- 
ly house organ, is used to reach all 
of the members with news of mer- 
chandise every member can afford. 
About 98 per cent of the advertising 


aspect of 


purchase 
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... Behind Guarded Doors 


Security police check membership cards at the doors of the new ciosed- 


door department stores but it doesn’t thin the crowds any. Prices are 


low, costs are lower but profits are big. 


budget is spent on direct mail; space 
advertising is usually reserved for 
reaching prospective customers. 


Don't Like ‘Discount’ Label 


Although the majority of the 
closed-door outlets undersell con- 
ventional retail stores by anywhere 
from 5 to 20 per cent, the new mer- 
chandisers don’t like the “discount” 
label that’s been hung on them. 
NACO’s Mr. Borwick said, “Mem- 
bership department stores establish 
their prices on a cash-take formula. 
We have inherent low overhead fac- 
tors to add, such as: no display 
windows, no free delivery, no high 
customer charge-carrying costs, min- 
imum advertising costs, etc. To these 
we add a profit percentage and there 
is our retail 
arrived at.” 

Nevertheless, the NRMA survey 
shows the largest number of these 
stores sell merchandise at prices 
10 to 20 per cent lower than sur- 
rounding retailers. The survey also 
showed that, although the closed- 
merchandisers claim day-in- 
day-out savings “across the board,” 
discounts are not uniform and loss- 
leaders are used to draw to certain 
departments. 


price, constructively 


door 


They Stock Full Lines 

Shoe departments stock complete 
lines of all shoes they carry. What 
they carry depends on the commu- 
nity and the eligible income groups. 
Women’s shoes usually sell for $15, 
$12 and $8. The same three-level 
formula is usually applied to men’s 
shoes too. Children’s footwear, be- 
cause of the nature of the children’s 
business, is offered in a wider vari- 
ety of price ranges. 

When it’s possible, the shoe de- 
partments carry name brands. How- 
ever, in shoes, and in other items, 
name brands aren’t always avail- 
able. Some brand firms won't sell 
to the closed-door outlets. Several 
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of the closed-door firms have private 
labels. The closed-door operators 
claim they carry no cancellations, 
no bankrupt stocks nor any other 
types of merchandise not calculated 
to give full selection in size and 
style. Where possible, departments 
will buy out a factory production 
run, complete of course in all sizes, 
styles, ete. 

Stocking is made easy because the 
customers all have similar occupa- 
tions and similar wages. Buyers can 
forget about satisfying the plush 
pocketbooks and the lean pocketbooks 
too. All of the customers are middle- 
income earners. Another assist re- 
sulted from the tie-in NACO made 
early last year with Cooperating 
Marketing, Inc., which buys in bulk 
for the concessionaires of member- 
ship companies. 


They Don't Keep Own Store 

Most of the departments are con- 
cessions. The survey of 66 closed- 
door outlets by the NRMA reports 
only 16 of the 66 own all the de- 
partments they operate. The vast 
majority own a small number of 
departments and lease the rest. 
Some are 100 per cent leased oper- 
ations. The concession departments 
pay a flat rental or a percentage 
of gross sales to do business in the 
store. 

Since the shoe department’s con- 
tribution to the maintenance of the 
operation is based on gross sales 
and returns aren’t deductible from 
the “rent,” most of the departments 
give good service to the customers. 

The shoe departments are usually 
arranged for self-selection. However, 
experienced salesmen are available 
to insure proper fit. The departments 
are termed “100 per cent locations.” 
There is a constant flow of traffic 
through the department and all of 
the shoppers can afford all of the 
shoes on display. 

Selling at the closed-door discount 


stores is a seven-day job. Many of 
the stores stay open to take advant- 
age of the Sunday shoppers and 
they report that Sunday business 
is “terrific.” The majority open 
late in the morning but stay open 
until about 9 p. m. except on Sat- 
urday when they close at approxi- 
mately 5:30 p. m. 


Retailers Do Compete 

The stores are all one-floor struc- 
tures and the average size is 40,000 
to 50,000 sq. ft. Some are larger 
than 100,000 sq. ft. and the majority 
provide large parking areas. 

To compete, the NRMA survey 
shows retailers matching prices on 
identical items, stressing service, 
discontinuing items the discounters 
sell, promoting lines the discounter 
doesn’t handle and utilizing trading- 
up techniques and basement opera- 
tions. 

William Burston, secretary of 
the NRMA committee that studied 
closed-door operations, said, “For my 
part, the study poses no new prob- 
lems, although the competition is of 
a new kind. However, competition is 
competition, and the policy of the 
good retailer, interested in his cus- 
tomers’ welfare, is to meet competi- 
tion. The methods he may wish to 
use are entirely up to him. 

“Our members have met competi- 
tion in the past and have survived. 
I am sure that they will survive this 
type and any other form of competi- 
tion that the future may bring.” 

What about the closed-door fu- 
ture? The leaders in the new move- 
ments are optimistic. They expect 
to draw more and more customers 
and they will continue to undersell 
the conventional retailers. Unlike 
the earlier closed-door outfits, these 
will cling to the membership idea, 
but, even then, the discounters are 
going to cost the open’ shops 
business. 





GEM's 
453.000 


Card=-Carrying 


Shoppers Spend 
$22,941,444 
Every Year 


By the end of 1963, net sales in the self-selection 
shoe departments of GEM International closed- 
door department stores could easily hit $2,635,314. 
The chain expects the number of member-shoppers 
to climb to more than 800,000 before the end of 
1962. Shopping at GEM stores is limited to gov- 
ernment and military personnel and to employes of 
selected non-profit groups and government con- 
tract plants. To shop, there is a $2 lifetime mem- 
bership fee and guards keep non-members away 
from the stores. The restrictions haven't hurt the 
business, however. Between 1956 and 1960, mem- 
bership climbed 897 per cent and sales jumped 


1,195 per cent. 


CITY employee shopping for 

shoes in the Denver store of 

GEM International, Inc., 

says, “They don’t have to advertise. 

I know I can buy an $18 pair of dress 

shoes for $5 less than I’d pay down- 

town or at my neighborhood shoe 
store.” 

The GEM shoe department, called 
Tober’s Shoe Store, sells shoes for 
less than the prevailing retail price. 
In fact, all GEM departments operate 
the same way. 

GEM is a closed-door department 
store where shoppers must be mem- 
bers and members must be govern- 
ment employees, employees of firms 
doing a _ substantial amount of 
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government work, members of the 
military, including active reserves, 
or employees of religious, scientific, 
educational and charitable institu- 
tions. Members must also pay $2 
for lifetime registration. 


415,000 Members 

The Denver city employee is just 
one of more than 415,000 members 
who are shopping at GEM stores in 
Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Wichita and Honolulu. 
Many of these shoppers are getting 
their shoes—along with appliances, 
clothing, jewelry, drugs, sporting 
goods, groceries, cameras, house- 
wares, hardware, lawn furniture 


by 
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and garden supplies—at GEM. 
Denver was where GEM began in 
1956. By the end of the first year, 
35,100 people had memberships. By 
the end of 1959, membership in the 
Denver store alone was 87,400 and 
the original store had to be expanded 
The shoe department at the store 
is operated by Gene Tober, a veteran 
shoe retailer, and managed by Jack 
Stern. The shoes and boots are 
medium quality and practically all 
lines. Members buy 


from branded 
them for prices 15 to 25 per cent 
under the price for similar shoes 
and boots in the regular outlets. 


GEM Grows Rapidly 

GEM quickly grew beyond Denver. 
In 1957, stores were opened in 
Kansas City and Honolulu. The Hilo 
branch of the Honolulu store and the 
first St. Louis store opened in 1958. 
In 1959, the Minneapolis store open- 
ed and in 1960 stores were opened 
in Wichita and St. Louis. Also in 
1960, GEM International was incor- 
porated in Colorado and became a 
publicly-owned company when its 
stock was sold across the boards at 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 

The GEM operation has grown 
steadily in size and sales. From the 
end of 1956 to the beginning of 
1960, sales jumped 1,195 per cent, 
paid membership climbed 897 per 
cent and income after taxes 
increased 585 per cent. 

Shoe GEM have been 
estimated at about 4 per cent or less 
of total sales, but 4 per cent of the 
1959 net would amount to 
$1,317,657. This total means that net 
sales of shoes in the five cities in 
which located in 1959 
averaged about $263,531. The figure 
isn’t impressive, but it represents 
dollars that are being diverted from 
shoe specialty stores, shoe chains 
and department stores. 

At the same time, GEM and the 
other closed-door department stores 
mushrooming throughout the West 
and Midwest offer a new market for 
shoe manufacturers. Some have 
already entered the field and others 
have already decided against putting 


net 


sales at 


sales 


stores were 
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The GEM International stores have a warehouse appear- 
ance. They lack any display windows or other unnecessary 


their branded lines into the closed- 


door operations. 
Low Overhead Means Low Prices 

GEM officials claim that their 
customers in most instances, 
the advantage of purchasing mer- 
chandise at prices below the prevail- 
ing retail selling price in the com- 
munity. overhead, they say, 
permits the low prices. GEM em- 
phasizes self-service, is located in 
outlying low-rent areas, reduces ad- 
vertising expenses, concentrates mer- 
chandise and advertising within the 
range of its middle-income custo- 
mers, eliminates loss leader selling, 
free stamps and delivery service, 
reduces wrapping services, elimi- 
nates conventional credit, reduces 
credit losses and discourages shop- 
lifting because of a controlled traf- 
fic pattern. 

Actually, GEM is not selling very 
much, The selling is done by the 
independent, licensed concession- 
aires. Of the $32,941,444 net sales in 
1959, concessionaires accounted for 
$30,009,195 and company-owned de- 
partments accounted for only 
932,249. The company’s money is 
derived principally from a license 
fee that the concessionaire pays, 
which is based upon a percentage of 
his gross sales. 


have, 


Low 
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What's GEM Do? 


What's GEM do? GEM provides 
the building, advertising, utilities, 
custodial services, overall manage- 
ment and shopping services. In ad- 
dition it coordinates the departments 
and solicits new members. The ad- 
vertising is usually direct mail to 
the membership list. In addition 
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trim. This store, 
on the outskirts of 


there is some advertising in govern- 
mental and military publications. 
General newspaper advertising is 
usually reserved for soliciting custo- 
mers. Because GEM doesn’t operate 
the majority of the departments, 
employees for the chain number only 
about 210 and most of them are 
administrative and custodial. 

What's a GEM look 
Outside, the Denver store is 
a city-block square and looks some- 
what like inflated supermarket 
that’s short on display windows, In- 
side it has a spartan warehouse look. 
It’s bare of trim but neat and clean. 
The shoe department is in the center 
of the brilliantly-lighted store and 
is easily spotted because of the large 
“Family Shoes” sign that is suspend- 
ed over the center aisle. 


like? 


about 


store 


an 


“exclusively 


jor members,” is located 


Denver. 


The store and the shoe department 
are set up for heavy traffic. About 
400 to 500 shoppers pass through 
the shoe department every day and 
the store is open seven days a week. 
Because of the traffic, customers 
take numbers when they get to the 
shoe department they can be 
served in the order of their arrival. 


SO 


Things Are Different at GEM 
Merchandising and advertising of 
shoes different at GEM too. 
There are no daily newspaper, radio 
or television advertisements. There 
is a one line listing in the telephone 
directory. Also, there is the GEM 
direct mail tabloid that’s sent to the 
members every month. 
Credit arrangements 
(CONTINUED ON 
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The compact layout of GEM departments, identified only with simple large 


signs, is shown in this interior photograph of the huge Denver store. 


The 


block-long fluorescent light tubings are nine feet above the floor. The shoe 
department is in the center of the store, off one of the main aisles. 





made in the shoe department but, at 
the front office, GEM charge account 
cards are issued for every depart- 
ment, including shoes. There is also 
a layaway plan. 

Self-selection is stressed and a 
large variety of shoes are on display 
above the 50 fitting stools. There is 
a large stock department behind the 
shoe department and a salesman is 
on hand to see that customers are 
properly fitted. 

Women’s shoes are displayed at 
the rear of the department and 
men’s and children’s shoes are dis- 


played along either side. The work 
shoes are on a rack in front of the 
department. 

The work shoe and boot business 
is especially successful at the Denver 
store. The items are stocked from 
size 6 to 14 and from B to EEE. 
Men’s work shoes are priced from 
$6.90 to $8.90 and boots from $10.90 
to $14.90. 

Fishing and hunting seasons bring 
big gains in the men’s shoe and boot 
sales volume. 

Work shoes and hunting boots are 
also good buys in the original St. 
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Louis GEM where the shoe depart- 
ment is operated by a Genesco, Inc., 
subsidiary, the Berland Shoe Co. 

In the Berland department, a Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER representative 
found insulated khaki-colored rubber 
hunting boots, for instance, selling 
at $7.68. They were called an 
“excellent buy.” 

Most of the shoes are in the 
medium quality range at the St. 
Louis GEM and styling is up-to-date. 
There are many double needle styles 
on sale and even some triple needles 
with a Fleurette label. The majority 
of the women’s shoes are Kay King 
styles. The predominant men’s brand 
is Roy King and the children’s brand 
on sale is Playmates. 

Self-selection is also 
this GEM outlet. Pairs are lined up 
on waist-high slanted racks for the 
customers to inspect. There are also 
circular and free-form display units 
in the department. 

Although most of the departments 
in the St. Louis GEM are self-service 
and customers take their shopping 
cart of purchases to a check-out desk, 
the shoe department is manned by 
clerks. Shoppers get their 
wrapped and pay for them in the 
department 


stressed at 


shoes 


Prices Aren't High 
What do shoppers pay at the S 
GEM? Pointed and 
corduroy 


canvas 
for 
from $2.78 


for 


Louis 
tennis shoes women 
and teens are priced 
Most of the women’s heels sell 
$7.68 and flats and skimmers are 
priced from $4.68 to $6.58. The 
average price of men’s dress shoes 
and slipons is $12.88. 

Two leading figures in GEM 
International are Robert L. Wolfson, 
chairman of the board, and Myron 
R. Emrich, president. Mr. Wolfson 
became associated with the company 
when the first GEM opened in St 
Louis in 1958 and has had a leading 
part in the development of stores in 
St. Louis and Minneapolis. He is 
also president of an automobile 
agency and vice president of an auto 
leasing firm, a finance company and 
a lend-lease corporation. All of the 
firms are in Missouri. 

Mr. Emrich is president of Yellow 
Cab, Inc., and four affiliated taxicab 
leasing companies operating in Den- 
ver. He is also chairman of the board 
of a Denver insurance and real 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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Independents With Muscle 


N recent years there has been rising talk about the 
independent retailer dying on the vine. The doom- 
ists have written him off as a sure-fire loser, des- 
tined for the bone pile, unable to cope with the accele- 
rated thrust and competition of modern shoe business. 

Now the industry is due for a sharp double-take. 
For the recently released figures show the independent 
shoe retailer flexing his muscles with more vigor than 
ever. He’s not shrinking or weakening. He’s enlarging, 
strengthening. And he’s tougher, more important than 
ever before. 

From 1948 to 1958, the number of independent shoe 
stores (10 or fewer units) increased 18 per cent. The 
number of shoe chain stores (11 or more units) in- 
creased 49 per cent, or nearly three times the rate of 
growth among independents. 

In the same period, dollar sales of independent stores 
rose by 45 per cent. For the chains, the rise amounted 
to 53 per cent. 


Highly Significant 

But behind these figures is something highly signifi- 
cant. For every one per cent of growth in the number 
of shoe chain stores, this group showed only a one per 
cent increase in dollar sales. 

However, for every one per cent of increase in the 
number of independent shoe stores, this group showed 
more than a two per cent growth in dollar sales. Thus, 
the sales growth among the independents has been at 
twice the rate of sales growth among the shoe chains. 

Another highly pertinent point: Independents with 
only one store (and they comprise 80 per cent of all 
independent stores), had a sales gain, in relation to gain 
in number of stores, three times the rate of shoe chain 
store sales growth. Thus, the best rate of sales gain 
has been among the single-store “grass roots” retailers. 

Nor has the independents’ share of the total shoe 
market been on the decline, as believed. In 1958, the 
independents had 30.3 per cent of the total shoe sales, 
as against 28.6 per cent in 1948, a gain of 6 per cent 
in their share. 


Chains Increased in Units 

The growth of the shoe chains has been largely 
through increase in their number of units, rather than 
any increase in their bite of the total shoe sales. In the 
1948-58 period, the shoe chains increased their number 
of stores by 49 per cent, nearly three times the 18 per 
cent store-increase rate among the independents. But 
this did not result in a proportionately larger share of 
the market. While the shoe chains had a 49 per cent 
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increase in stores, this resulted in only a 15 per cent 
increase in their sales share of the market (from 18.9 
per cent in 1948 to 21.8 per cent in 1958). 

Now, if both the independents and the shoe chains 
took a larger share of the market during the 1948-58 
decade, it had to come out of something. It did. All 
other retail outlets selling shoes showed an 11 per cent 
drop in their share of the shoe market: a drop from 
52.5 per cent in 1948 to 46.9 per cent in 1958. This 
group includes clothing stores, department stores and 
various others. 


A Change in Shoe Distribution 


However, something significant should be recognized 
in analyzing these figures. A tremendous change has 
taken place in the 1958-60 period in retail shoe distribu- 
tion. There has been a very powerful upsurge of such 
stores as self-service department stores, leased depart- 
ments, discount houses, and others—as well as an in- 
creased nibbling by supermarkets and drug chains. 
This may show some shift in the “balance of power” 
between the shoe chains and independents. There is 
likelihood, however, that both the chains and indepen- 
dents have held their 1958 position, and that the new- 
comers have won their business at the expense of other 
outlets such as department stores and clothing stores. 

Also, there’s reason for belief that a toll has been 
taken on many smaller and less efficient independents. 
But something significant comes out of this. The inde- 
pendents who are surviving tend to be the more efficient 
and aggressive, representing the very toughest kind of 
competition. Their sales-record performance shows 
them to be very capable of standing up to the chains or 
anyone else. 


Chain Sales Volume 


It’s also interesting to note that the sales volume 
done by the average shoe chain store is twice that done 
by the average independent—$136,000 as against $69,- 
000. But despite this advantage of double size and 
selection of merchandise, the independent’s rate of 
sales growth per average store has been two to three 
times better. 

The independent is still a very powerful force to be 
reckoned with in shoe business. Under competitive 
pressure he’s showing a renewed vigor and rebirth. 
Competition may be weeding out the weak and marginal 
stores. But the big hard core that remains is quite 
evidently going to stay big, hard and in the center core 
of shoe business. 





Gem’s 415,000 Customers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


estate agency, president of an air- 
port limousine service and a 
lease company and 
surer of companies which operate a 
chain of gift shops in airports and 
hotels throughout the country. He 
has been active in GEM since the 
chain began. 


car 


secretary trea- 


GEM Keeps Growing 

GEM is not standing still and the 
company expects to move into the 
East in the future. At present, there 
is a GEM in Alexandria, Va., but it 
is not a part of GEM International, 
Inc., although two of GEM Inter- 
national’s officers are stockholders in 
the Alexandria business. GEM stores 
are planned for Boston and Philadel- 
phia. 

New stores are also planned for 
Kansas City and Denver. There are 
also plans to open outlets in San 
Jose in the San Francisco area, 
Portland, Ore., Omaha and Tulsa. 

Company representatives feel that 
if GEM is successful in its plans, 
membership in GEM stores will hit 
800,000 or more by the end of 1962. 
Using the average per capita con- 
sumption figure and average retail 
price, if all the members bought 
all their shoes at GEM, shoe sales 
could hit $17,668,000 a year by the 
end of 1962. But, more realistically. 
it membership doubles, look for 
GEM shoe sales to hit at least $2,- 
635,314 a year by 1963. 


Safety Shoe Van Serves 
170 Industrial Plants 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEV- 
ENTY plants in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and other Minnesota indus- 
trial areas are served by the mobile 
safety shoe van of the Schuler Shoe 
Company. This is the largest shoe 
van service in the state. Edward 
Loeffler is manager. 

All the shoe van’s calls are made 
to firms that have granted the 
Schuler Shoe Co. a franchise to 
serve employees during working 
hours. 

The van visits Minnesota indus- 
trial plants 50 weeks a year. It 
carries more than 1300 pairs of 
shoes in sizes ranging from 5 to 15 
and all standard widths. 

“While the average workman takes 
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a size ranging from 8 to 10%, you 
have to be able to serve everyone,” 
Loeffler said, recalling that he once 


The Schuler mobile van carries a stock of 
more thon 1300 poirs of safety shoes ond 
serves 170 industriol plants. Van manager 

Edward Loeffler is second from left. 
had to fit a man who was 6 feet, nine 
inches tall and weighed 475 pounds 
“He took a 15 EEE,” Loeffler said. 

Loeffler has been selling safety 
shoes exclusively for about six years, 
and for several years before that he 
combined retail shoe store operation 
with an industrial route. In all, he 
has been in the shoe business 24 
years. 

Lightweight safety shoes treated 
with Scotchgard brand leather pro- 


tector are becoming the most popular 
steel-toe shoes sold in the 
cording to Loeffler. The 
withstand the effects of 
detergents and other chemicals and 
the can stand up under 
weights 2,800 pounds. The 
shoes are of pigskin and are casually 
styled 
or sportswear as well as work, and 


van, ac- 
shoes can 
strong 
steel toe 
up to 


They can be used for casual 


can be cleaned with a wire brush 


and even washed. 


A 6 Land Shove? 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN — An 


influential Swedish daily, Gothen 
burg Trade and Shipping Daily, re- 
cently questioned whether West Ger 
many, France, Italy and the Benelux 
Selgium, Holland and 
might not be develop 


“six land shoe” because of the 


countries 
Luxemburg 
ing a 
close interrelationship of their shoe 
industries 

The the 


prevalent use of shades of color com 


newspaper pointed out 
monly established and asked if shoe 
lasts were also getting passed from 
hand-to-hand 


The Russian 
the 


MOSCOW, U.S.S.R 


government recently announced 
beginning of new 
chrome tanning leather plant at the 


Ulyanovak leather footwear combine 


production at a 


which is now under construction 





Juvenile Store Aims at Homey Atmosphere 


THE JUNIOR BOOTERY, Schenectady, N. Y., recently moved to a new location at 
147 Jay Street. This is a new building especially built for the store, which opened first 
in 1949 at another Jay Street address. The Junior Bootery is possibly the largest exclusively 
Juvenile store in New York or adjacent states. 

The store wos designed to give o simple, homey effect. The selling floor is completely 
carpeted, light colored paint has been used and the ceiling is high. The store is 30 by 
125 feet and has a total of 75 chairs. There ore seven full-time clerks and six part 
timers, all of whom are capable shoe fitters. A rear entrance leads to a large, jointly 
controlled, parking lot. Owner of the store is Phil Ratick; manager is John Attanasio. 
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Tanner Polls Teeners 
On Color Preferences 


BOSTON For what 
to be the first time in the industry’s 
history, a tanner has polled con- 
sumers to ascertain their leading 
color preferences far in advance of 


is believed 


the retail selling season. 

The idea, designed to appeal to 
the teenage market, was originated 
by Saul Stockman, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Irving Tan- 
ning Co., here. With the cooperation 
of Alice Young, supervisor: of Fi- 
lene’s “high school fashion board” 

comprising 32 stu‘ents at Boston 
and nearby schools—he up a 
“junior fashion coordinator” contest. 
Participants were asked to submit 
their color choices for fall 1961 to- 
gether with their reasons for mak- 
ing them. 

Winner was Alice Mitz, a student 
at Boston's largest high school. 
After polling 100 of her classmates, 
she concluded that a plum shade of 
red will be the leading color. Julie 
Dane, Irving's fashion coordinator, 
also believes that this color will be 
a leader in teen fashion next fall. 

Miss Mitz has been made Irving's 
junior fashion coordinator for one 
year under Miss Dane's supervision. 
Her selection, already in production, 
has been incorporated in the new 
Irving swatchbook under the name 
of Plum Tree. She has been awarded 
a complete shoe and handbag ward- 


set 





French Accent for Spring 


Giant replicas of French lace-bordered hand- 
kerchiefs highlight spring window kit for 
Risque brand by Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
A pouty red lip print shows up on each 
element in “Left Bank" kit. Lace bands are 
supplied for hanging shoes from the ceiling. 
Explaining French theme, company says 
“spring colors are definitely French.” 
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robe made of Irving leathers. 

Merchandising plans are currently 
being made by Filene’s department 
store and its branches to promote 
the use of Plum Tree in teen shoe 
fashions and accessories. 


Mannequins Finds Link 
With Aviation Pays Off 
NEW YORK 


in between 


A promotional tie- 
Mannequin Shoes and 
American Airlines has proved to be 
one of Mannequins’ most effective 
promotions ever. The idea worked 


so well at the Miami Beach show 
that Stanley Goodman, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of Manne- 
quin Shoe Co., used it again in Chi- 
cago and then at the PPSSA in New 
York. 

Theme of the tie-in is “Manne- 
quin Shoes Are Flying High via 
American Airlines.” Four steward- 
esses, clad in their uniforms and blue 
Mannequin shoes, act as hostesses 
in the company’s showrooms during 
the shoe shows. They greet visitors, 
explain highlights of the shoes, and 
even pose for pictures. 





branded jobs 





Seth Gaffin 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


CUSTOM DEZIQNS , 
Wiceotents soubre seca 


Shoes, ix: 


146 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 
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EXCITIN EWS FROM LUCKY SALES! 


IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE 
FAMOUS RAIN DEARS LINE... 


NEW AND HIGHLY VERSATILE 4 Ideal 
RAIN DEARS MODEL. . . for the NEW 


Raia Dea, 
UNIVERSAL 
CENTER FOLD MODEL 


This extremely smart addition to Amer- 
ica’s favorite line of plastic rainboots 
is going to mean real solid added vol- 
ume for you! 


High Fashion . . . Fully Molded in One 

Piece . . . Foot-Hugging Fit . . . Long 

Wearing . . . with Rain Dears famous P “ ° c 

Safety Tread. it aire #744 


Backed by a large and vigorous pro- - RETAIL ABOUT 
gram of National Consumer Ads. 


Ke 


NEW CENTER FOLD MODELS FOR SPIKE HEELS 


EXCLUSIVELY A PRODUCT OF THE LUCKY SALES CO.. INC 


y, For Mid-Spike Heels “oe #944 
#1044 : | . RETAIL ABOUT 


RETAIL ABOUT 
ALL AROUND 


SPIKE HEEL 
PROTECTION 


Pat. Pend 


LUCKY SALES Cco., INC. LOS ANGELES - CHICAGO + NEW YORK , 


4 
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ESO! 


ALL AROUND SPIKE HEEL 
PROTECTION. 


an extraordinary success 
story for thousands of 
merchants who are mak- 
ing capital on these great- 
ly wanted new rainboots. 


PROTECTED BY 
THICK GAUGE 


' © ff ® 
MATERIAL “FLORAL” 


Fashion Fit 
YES, FOR SPIKE HEELS 


RETAIL ABOUT 


“FLORAL” SIDE FOLD MODELS $200 


Kun 


EXCLUSIVELY A PRODUCT OF THE LUCKY SALES CO., INC 


#722 #822 
RAIN DEARS "3 RAIN DEARS 


. f Ali 
“FLORAL” | “FLORAL” . Dewe 
Universal 444 Form Fit Kun 

For Cuban and id models are in 
, Medium Heels ta Clear and Smoke . . . full 

range of sizes 

to fit all 
hae shoe styles. 


For Low Heels 
and Fiots 


Order NOW for all the Stormy Weather yet to come. 


LUCKY SALES co., INC. LOS ANGELES + CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
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Are Heels at Thinnest Extreme? 


LAWRENCE, MASS. — Does the 
French-inspired flared heel with 
larger toplift and extremely thin 
profile represent the ultimate in 
slimness ? 

E. E. Joiner, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Mears Heel Co., which has 
introduced such a heel in recent 
months under the name “Fantasia,” 
suspects it “These graceful 
newcomers probably mark the cul- 
mination of the drive for extreme 
thinness, with their heights from 
16/8 to 25/8.” 


does: 


Five-Year Trend—Discussing the 
Fantasia, Mr. Joiner said it is 
outgrowth of a five-year trend 
which reached a milestone with the 
development of high-production 
methods for the French-originated 
Jordan heel. 

“It was made thinner and thin- 
ner,” Mr. Joiner recalled, “until it 
became clearly evident that it had 
reached the limits of strength im- 
posed by its material and construc- 
tion. Plastics carried the slim look 
along to new heights, and then the 
addition of a single-piece toplift 
and reinforcing dowel permitted 
even more daring dimensions.” 


Wood and Aluminum — Mean- 
while, Mr. Joiner, the half- 
wood and half-aluminum heel took 
over a major role in providing the 
high-style slim look required by the 
evolution of the pointed-toe last. 
Today, he declared, the desire for 
thinness “has outstripped the capa- 
bilities of the plastic heel and is 
seriously taxing the capabilities of 
the half-aluminum heel.” Mears 


an 


said 


met this situation by developing the 
heat-treated steel Fantasia heel. 

According to Mr. Joiner, the 
Fantasia heralds the return of the 
French Louis XV look, or the flared 
top and shapely backlines. 


Longer-Wearing Toplifts—‘The 
implication of more shapely heels 


Fantasia heels by Meors feature neck of 

heat-treated, high-carbon steel on selected 

maple base. Despite extremely thin silhou- 
ette, they have generous toplift crea. 


Mears execu- 
will 


is far-reaching,” the 
tive said. “First it 
ger toplifts and longer 
these toplifts. Second, 
heel styles will 
twice as many styles of heels in 
the plastic family.” 


The Future? 
the Fantasia 
popular for quite a 
that, what? 

“It seems most likely that the di- 
rection from here will probably be 
back toward the heavier heels,” he 
says. But he adds, “It is quite prob- 
able that we will never go back to 
the size and weight of heels that 
made some six to ten 


lar- 
for 
flared 
nearly 


mean 
wear 

the 

require 


Mr. Joiner expects 
heel to be 
while. After 


type of 


were years 


ago.” 





Machinery Firm Builds Midwest Center 


New midwestern headquarters building, planned for spring occupancy, is being erected by 
International Shoe Machine Corp. on a 30,000-sq.-ft. site in the Page Industrial Center 
in the northwestern part of St. Louis. Company President Jacob S. Kamborian said the 


headquarters will be a two-story structure of brick and solar glass. 


It will have space 


for a large showroom and office, a machine shop, areas for machine maintenance and 
storage, and even a manufacturing department where adhesives will be made. In charge of 
the operation will be Victor E. Santilli, St. Louis district manager for International. 
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e Trade Literature 
*‘Man’s Guide to Footwear’ 


A COLOR chart showing 
shoes and apparel “go together” is 
a feature of a 20-page booklet, “The 
Man’s Guide to Footwear,” prepared 
by the fashion department of Play- 
boy Magazine, Chicago. The two- 
booklet is being sold to re- 
bulk for distribution to 


what 


color 
tailers in 
customers. 

There are sections covering 
importance of proper fitting, shoe 
care, the shoe wardrobe, shoe con- 
leathers. 


the 


struction and 

“Men 
different 
from,” 


have never had so many 
constructions to 
choose the booklet advises. 
“Shoes once lighter 


stronger than they have ever been. 


shoe 


are at and 


They are better values and will keep 


new-looking much longer.” 


« What's New 


His Preference at a Glance 


Man” by Royal Cadet 
Footweor, Newport, N. H., enables young 
men and boys to reveal their particular 
interests. It's a simple matter of snapping 
out the Roman Coin center and snapping in 
the initials of the weorer's girl, his own 
initials or perhaps his varsity letters. The 
Goodyear welt, gored slipon comes in boys’ 
sizes 2'/2-6, young men's sizes 6'/2-12. 


"The Varsity Letter 





Urethane Foam Cushioning 

A URETHANE foam cushioning 
called Hi-D, formulated for use in 
footwear, has been introduced by 
General Foam Corp., New York. The 
company said the product will reach 
the consumer during 1961 in vari- 
ous types of men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes and slippers. 

According to Reuben Barkan, 
sales representative to the footwear 
industry, Hi-D cushioning “has 
been proved by wear tests to retain 
its shape beyond the life of the 
average shoe.” 
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Happy Talk Tan: 
Hess Winter Promotion 


IN AN EFFORT to create interest and excitement 
during a normally slow period, Hess Shoe Stores, Balti- 
more, introduced Baltimore women consumers to Happy 
Talk Tan, “an exciting new color in textured pigskin” 
in shoes and handbags. Rather than sit out the “in- 
between that starts after Thanksgiving, the 
Hess Stores gave the turn toward spring an early push 
with this promotion. They sold the shoes as styles that 
could be worn now or later and promoted the color as a 
“tan to wear now and right through spring.” 


season” 


in Exclusive 

Hess representatives had seen the rich tan textured 
pigskin in a manufacturer's line and were enthusiastic 
about it. Since the manufacturer was uncertain about 
using it, Hess made arrangements to have the pigskin 
The Hess management worked with three 
Debs, Hill 
Dale, and one handbag resource, Mamselle. The leather 


exclusivels 


shoe resources, De Liso Fiancees and and 
was specially tanned for the shoes and bags and a spe- 
cial lining was made for both the shoes and bags—a 
burnt orange. 

The shoes varied in price and style to answer as many 
customer demands as Prices ranged from 
$14.98 to $21.95. Styles included a variety of heel 
heights in plain and stacked heels and ranged from 
walking shoes to a fairly dressy pump. There were two 


possible. 


Happy Talk Tan window display at the Hess downtown store. Sheet 
music, music stands, music note mobiles and related props serve as 
tie-ins with the show, South Pacific. 
styles from each resource. 

Handbags ranged in price from $12.95 to $18.95. They 
ran the gamut of style from small to large and from 
flexible pouch types to compact rectangles. 


“World Premiere” 

Window and interior displays in the downtown and 
three branch stores backed up the newspaper advertis- 
ing, which announced the “world premiere” of Happy 
Talk Tan. Quarter-page ads followed up an initial full- 
page ad on the Sunday following Thanksgiving. In the 
downtown the entire rear wall was devoted to 
Happy Talk Tan, from ceiling to floor. The displays 
in all four stores were coordinated. 


store, 


Coordinated stockings were also shown in both win- 
(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 


MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BASIC SHOES... 
GREATEST SELECTION OF TESTED LASTS... 


Comfortable fit for EVERY type of foot! 
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C9 ove 
T RELIEF THE WORLO 


Special 
BUNION 

and Hallux 
Vaigus last 
Soft biack Kid, 
no irritating 
seams 

Hides bulge 





ample tread, 
supremely 
comfortable to 

the most sensitive foot 
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It takes more than style, size or price 
to satisfy a ‘problem foot" cus- 
tomer! But put on a shoe that fits 
the individual foot, allows it to func- 
tion freely, and you not only have a 
satisfied customer but a loyal friend 
and booster. 

Dr. Scholl's offers you 26 differ- 
ent lasts based on foot care know- 
how . . . 26 individual opportunities 
to solve your customers’ fitting 
problems. All this, plus custom 
craftsmanship, softest leathers, 
above average mark-up. Order this 
PROFIT-PRESTIGE line today! 


LARGEST IN-STOCK 
SIZE RANGE: 
MEN'S, some styles 5 to 16, AAA- 
EEEEEEE. 
we 2% to 13, AAAAA-EEEE 


Complete catalog on request. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC. 


213 W. SCHILLER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
62 W. 14TH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
3223 E. 46TH, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Exclusive 
hand-pegged 
arch will never 
break down. 
Smart styles over 
full-tread last. 





BUILT-UP 4 ARCH 


Or. Scholl's all leather ARCH-LIFT Sandals 
for men, women and children. Built-in metal 
support, molded sole, cupped heel. Gives a 
real ‘lift’, prevents stress and strain. 





dow and interior displays. Cameo’s “Flame,” Hanes’ 
“Shell,” and a shade from the store’s own brand were 
used. 

The Hess management reports that, considering the 
time of year, results of the Happy Talk Tan promotion 
have been very satisfactory. An added note was that 
many customers bought the combination of bags and 
shoes as Christmas gifts. 


Selling Store-to-Door 


HENRY R. DIEKOW, operator of Tiny Tot Foot- 
wear, Chicago, can’t get too concerned about reports 
that self-service shoe merchandising is growing. In 
15 years his volume has grown steadily and the growth 
can be attributed, in large part, to a method of selling 
that’s the opposite of self-service. 

Mr. Diekow features store-to-door selling. 
“T fit children in their own homes. This fall, I had the 
best three months since opening my business. October 
alone was nearly 25 per cent over October 1959.” 

The headquarters for Tiny Tot are in a middle-class 
neighborhood on Chicago’s northwest side, but every 
day Mr. Diekow covers his motor route in a well-stocked 
panel truck. The truck, Mr. Diekow’s fourth in 15 
years, is lettered: “Tiny Tot Footwear—Store-to-your- 
door.” While Mr. Diekow fits customers in their homes, 
his wife tends to the office. 

The chief advantage of selling from his “traveling 
according to Mr. Diekow, is that it creates good- 


He said, 


store,” 


will among his customers. 

“I’m a crank on good fitting,” he says. “Every 
man knows the problem of fitting children, who tend to 
become fidgety in a store. It is amazing to see how 
relaxed these children are in their own homes. There 
it is a simple matter to get faster correct fittings. 

Mothers, too, are fond of the convenience of Diekow’s 
method of shoe selling, especially during bad weather 
They save about two hours shopping time, says Diekow 
They don’t have to dress and undress the children, nor 
spend time traveling to stores. Mr. Diekow admits his 
operation is suited only to the sizes he carries——-pre 
walker to size 6 for boys and to size 4 for girls. 

Mr. Diekow operates by appointment. A card index 
file of customers is kept. After 90 days without an 
order, a postcard is sent to the mother saying that 
Mr. Diekow will call. He is careful to stock his truck 
with complete size ranges. Stocks are kept full by or- 
dering two or three times a week. If Mr. Diekow can- 
not supply a customer with a style, he goes out of his 
way to get that shoe to the customer in the shortest 
time. 

“That way,” says Mr. Diekow, “I don’t have to take 
a back seat to big stores in completeness of inventory.” 

The best seller for Tiny Tot among girls is the single 
strap. Nylon velvet, too, is a big favorite. Demand is 
brisk for infants’ shoes. Among boys, Mr. Diekow 
notes a trend toward laziness in selecting shoes. 

“They want loafers—something they ist push 
their feet into. Single buckles are also good, with pref- 
erences being for blacks and dark browns.” 


sales- 


” 


can 


OOST in the BOOMING DANCE 
sell the biggest name brand 


full fashioned and s 


eamless 


TIGHTS, LEOTARDS & TRUNKS 


knit of pAwsofr stretch nylon 


<P 


All Popular Constructions 
CHILDREN'S TIGHTS 
Full Fashioned 
Non-Run Full Fashioned 
Seamless Run-Resist 
WOMEN’S SIZES in same 
constructions as above 
LEOTARDS styled with long 
and short sleeves, scoop 
and high necks 
for Children 
for Women 


field, 
dance professionals, 
available, 


compact display. 


Nationally Advertised in Parents’, 
Ski, Skiing, Skating and the N. Y. Times Magazine 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
DIVISION OF TRIUMPH HOSIERY MILLS 


DANSKIN, INC. 


ceptance that speeds up sales! 
and new styles in leotards, too. Sup- 
plied in transparent self-selling packages, for 


NO INVENTORY PROBLEM — your orders deliv- 
ered immediately from our factory. Write for 


Illustrated Catalog B-1. 


Danskin’s tremendous popularity in the dance 
Danskin’s recognition for finest quality 
and perfect fit by America’s dance schools and 
gives you the kind of ac- 


Many new colors 


favorites 

for all day - 

every day, 
too! 


Seventeen, Dance, Mademoiselle, 


U.S. PATENTS WO 
#0. 2,706,289 - # 
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Winter Finally Arrives 
Chicagoans Bu y Boots 


CHICAGO—Winter items are now 
moving. 

Women’s boots are selling at an 
accelerated pace and retailers report 
a preference for fleece-lined calfskin 
at $15.95 and a cuffed model for 
girls at $6.99. 

Reordering for women’s shoes is, 
for the most part, in calf and patent 
pumps. Some specialties are catching 
on. One store had to size up a leop- 
ard pump with mystic heel that sells 
for $22.95. 

The triple needle toe is still at- 
tracting The stacked heel 
also continues to forward, 
while the majority favor the 18/8 
heels. Black dominates in color pref- 
in the basics. Color tastes 
are in the stained glass tones such 
as gold, and 
blond multi-color striping. 

Among men, there is a noticeable 
interest in the heavier types of shoes 
for winter wear. Older men are con- 
centrating the comfort styles 
Younger men are selecting a wing- 
tip, medium-weight brogue. 


women. 
surge 


erences 


rose blue prints on 


satin or 


on 


Snow Fell in the Capital 
Boots Disappeared Fast 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Winter’s 
sudden arrival in the middle of 
last month out boot stocks 
in two days. The majority of the 


cleaned 


subsequent reorders are on flat heel, 
high rubber boots (around $5) and 
high fleece-lined cossack-type boots 
at $10.99. 

The triple needle toe is capturing 
scattered sales in better shoes. The 
needle continues strongest 
in all price categories and the single 
needle is showing a good demand in 
budget The future 
activity is expected in double 


double 


shoes. greatest 
the 
needles. 

continue to increase in 
popularity in the men’s and 


departments. The men’s fashion color 


Slipons 


boy 3" 


is black olive and it is expected to 
be seen again for spring in smaller 
assortments. Also popular are the 
blackened browns and other wear- 
with-all shades at $17 and $20. Wines 
have dropped from the scene. 
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Pastels Lead Miami Color Parade 


MIAMI—Lush pastels hit the 
December shoe market in Miami 
with blues, pinks and beige tones 
leading the parade. Shades of purple 
in lighter tones are still doing well 
and a few greens are also selling. 

In addition to strong sales of 
black patent leather pumps, 
interest was also reported in suedes 
in bold blues, reds, and violets with 
white kid and scroll trim. 
Perforated trim on pastels also were 
good. 

Children’s shoes lean toward the 
dressier types in nylon velvet and 
patents. 

The cool weather brought a new 
interest in black velvet and anything 
in gold. Fuzzy and satin slippers 
also were an item in holidzy buying. 

At Miami Beach, dress shoes with 
19/8 heels and closed toes were sell- 
ing in darker tones of blue and bone. 
A few open toes also sold. 

Crystal sandals, with sling backs 
and instep straps, also were strong 
at the Beach. 


some 


collars 


The after-five silhouette in white 
embossed fabric and in black and 
gold brocades, and the white satin 
opera pump, plain as well as with 
rhinestore trim, were popular holi- 
day items at another large depart- 
ment store. 


Trend to Color Develops 

DETROIT—A strong trend to 
color in women’s dress shoes is be- 
ing noted by Detroit retailers. Many 
shades of brown have been selling 
steadily all through the winter and 
dealers are reordering the light and 
medium shades, primarily for spring 
promotion. 

A pale green suede pump from 
the new spring line of one shoe de- 
partment proved to be a “traffic 
stopper.” Another spring number 
that’s already popular is a walking 
pump in multi-colored striped cobra 
mid-heel which 
matching handbag 


on a slim sells at 
$16.99. A 


for $14.99. 


sells 


St. Louis: Shoemen’s Hopes Fizzle Out in *60 


ST. LOUIS—The first year of the 
“Sizzling Sixties” fizzled out for St. 
Louis shoe retailers. 

Children’s stores and departments 
were up an average of 5 to 7 per 
cent—equivalent to breaking even, 
since normal population 
equal that rate. Men’s stores and de- 
partments ran from equal to 3 per 
cent ahead of 1959. Women’s busi- 
ness was equal to or down as much 
as 4 per cent from 1959. 

December's best seller in women’s 
departments was the plain untrim- 
med double needle pump in _ black 
calf, tan calf and brown fake alli- 
gator. 

Men's sold a_ profitable 
number of black jade and burnished 
olive pairs during December. Cam- 
pus-aged young men bought lightly 
grained high-riser slipons, generally 
in black. Elasticized-topline slipons 
were featured. 

The most reordered patterns for 
children in family stores have been 
scuff-resistant, sharkskin-tip brown 
oxfords; black and white saddle ox- 


increases 


dealers 


fords with red rubber soles; black 
patent swivel strap pumps, black 
smooth flats for pre-teens, and boon- 


dockers for junior high boys. 


Houston Women Buy 


Shoes to Accent Apparel 

HOUSTON—The “unusual” in 
women’s better footwear continues 
to flourish here. 

Houston retailers claim that shoes 
which rather than match 
an outfit appear to be the prefer- 
ence, At Neiman-Marcus, petit-point 
in soft pastels on an off-white pump 
has sold well. A matching handbag 
has sold well along with this shoe 
which was promoted in newspaper 
ads in November and December. 

Bright colored patents, which are 
just beginning to sell here, are pre- 
dicted big for spring. 

There are reports from Battel- 
stein’s and The Smart Shop that a 
gold lame pump on a stacked mid- 
heel continues to sell and and 
sell. 


accent 


sell 
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Restyled Salon Offers Plenty to Pick from 


—— 


a 


Remodeled ladies’ shoe salon at The William H. Block Co. displays variety of styles and 


colors on marble-topped tables. 


Period chairs upholstered in brocade, and murals over 


the stockroom doors carry out a classic atmosphere of elegance. 


By FLORENCE M. TAYLOR 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — The 
William H. Block Company’s newly 
remodeled shoe salon features sev- 
eral innovations which have brought 
it increased business. 

In the first place the department 
wide open so that traffic 
flows from all directions. People can 
walk through the salon rather than 
into it, as formerly. To take advan- 
tage of this, a tremendous amount 
of merchandise is shown, encourag- 
ing the customer to browse through 
the department and inspect the wide 
variety of styles and colors available. 


is now 


Self-selection and impulse buying 
are stimulated. 


Bags to Match Handbags are 
displayed with shoes, and the hand- 
bag department faces the shoe 
salon. A handbag salesperson 
watches what shoe customers 
trying on and brings matching 
bags to her for consideration. 

The of the the 
classic type providing an elegant 
neutral atmosphere in beige shades 
for the shoe displays. To heighten 
shoe colors, the store installed over 
50 spots in the ceiling. To throw 
light directly on displays, lights in- 


are 


decor salon is 


52 


side the ceiling spots are tilted. 

Display tables, handsomely top- 
ped in marble, have two shelves. 
Table legs are brass. Tall, screen- 
type display fixtures are brass, and 
this metal is repeated in frames for 
the mirrors. 


Young Capezio Unit—One side of 
the shoe 
Young Capezio section. Its stock is 
housed directly in back for conve- 
nience, and it has its own marble- 
topped display table. 
Three walls of the 
beige the deep 
beige and green. The period chairs 
wormwood, 


salon is set aside as a 


salon are 


and carpeting is 
are of upholstered in 
blending beige 
brown. The back wall is paneled in 
ash on which is painted a wreath 
and flower-filled cornucopia in pas- 
tels over a recessed display of de- 
signer shoes. 


stripes of and 


© The Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas- 
Houston department store firm, an- 
nounced plans for a $2 million sub- 
urban store in the Ridglea area of 
western Fort Worth, Tex. Construc- 
tion will start next September, with 
the opening about a year later. The 
store will become part of a shopping 
center. 


Slippers for Summer: 
ro ° mp ° 
NSI Promotion Topic 
NEW YORK—The National Shoe 
Institute will enlist industry sup- 
port for an all-out push May 18 to 
27 to make consumers slipper-con- 

scious, 

David W. Herrmann, chairman of 
NSI’s the 
promotion will aim to sell slippers 
in the first half of the vear as well 
making them an 


board of trustees, said 


as the second by 
essential part of the summer cloth- 
ing picture. 

NSI will seek to link slippers in 
the public mind with cotton play 
clothes, with the newly styled house 
and and apparel, 
and slated 
for next 
spring. 

Slippers will form an important 
part of the NSI Press Week showing 
this month, when the nation’s fash- 
ion descend on New York. 

According to NSI, manufacturers 
will design hundreds of new slippers 
for the promotion. Official theme of 
the event will be “Look at Your Slip- 


dresses 
stockings 
emphasis 


at-home 
with colored 


major fashion 


editors 


pers 

The Institute will prepare a slip- 
per promotion manual and distribute 
it to manufacturers and retailers in 
advance of the May promotion. 

Greer Arthur of G. R. Kinney 
Corp. was named chairman of a slip- 
per promotion committee. Vice-chair- 
men will be Harvey Evans of L. b 
Evans’ Son Co., for men’s slippers, 
and Ernest Dornbush of Gimbels, 
New York, for women’s chil- 


dren's. 


and 


Chains Ahead for Year, 


But November Is Spotty 


NOVEMBER sales volume of four 
reporting shoe chains was barely 
ahead of the month of 1959, 
even though companies were 
operating 5 cent more 
Reports ranged from a 6.8 per cent 
increase (for Edison Brothers) 
1.9 per cent decline (National). 
Together the chains were up 0.4 per 
cent. 

For the first 
the four 
substantial gains. 
increase was 8.2 


same 
the 
per units. 


toa 


11 months of 1960, 
chains all showed 

The composite 
per cent. 


same 
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Ohio Shoe Retailers Elect 
President, Other Officers 


COLUMBUS, O.—Richard Kert- 
scher of Kertscher’s, Ravenna, O., 
was elected president of the year-old 
Ohio Shoe Retailers Assn. at the 
annual meeting here. He succeeds 
Thomas Carton of Thomas Carton & 
Son, Coshocton. 

Other officers are Thomas Flippen, 
operator of Flippen’s Shoe Store, 
Sandusky, vice-president; and Stark 
Altmaier, owner of the three-unit Co- 
lumbus firm of that name, treasurer. 
John C. Mahaney, Jr., a representa- 
tive of the Ohio State Council of 
Retail Merchants, was renamed sec- 
retary. 


Temporary Dip in Births 
No Cause for Alarm: U. S. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— Here’s 
good news for sellers of infants’ 
shoes! The government says there's 
no reason to expect any drop in the 
number of babies born in 1961. 
There has been some uneasiness 
over the prospective baby crop in 


1961 because the 1960 birthrate 


outgrown... 


rarely outworn! \\b.E.D>» 
Wy aa! 


CUSTOMERS 


The barefoot fee! 

sun-worshippers love' 

The original Cushioned INSOLE 
sandals, with a reputation for 
tonger-wear built into-every- pair, Heavy 
grade cowhide straps Chrome 

soles. Adjustable vamp 

for proper fit, and 

extra “mileage” 


has been unexpectedly trailing the 
1959 rate. 

But the experts say this situation 
won't last. The number of marriages 
has been increasing in 1959 and 
1960, so that the number of births 
in 1961 is almost certain to be 
higher. Statistics show that the 
average mother has her first 
16 months after marriage. 


baby 





To Keep Boots Handy .. . 


Suitable for at-home or on-the-job use, 
this boot holder can be mounted in closet, 
garage, porch and elsewhere. Suspended 
from wrought iron plate are five brass- 
plated rods and grippers. Product of Ryan 
Art Co., 656 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago. 


Only Feet and Faces Show 
At Bullock’s Fashion Fete 

LOS ANGELES — How can you 
get ’em to look at the shoes and not 
the dresses? 

When Bullock’s Westwood 
opened a new Collegienne depart- 
ment recently, the firm offered its 
own solution to this old problem. 
The models at a public showing of 
footwear wore red dancer’s leotards 
and cardboard boxes. There wasn’t 
much for the spectators to look at 
but pretty faces and shoes. 


store 


Westwood is a “college town” in 
the center of this big city; it’s the 
site of the Los Angeles campus of 
the University of California. En- 
rollment is more than 15,000. 

3ullock’s new department has 
close to 3,000 sq. ft. of floor space in 
an area formerly occupied by casuals 
and sandals. (The new section has 
absorbed these categories.) About 
3,000 pairs will be held in inventory. 

Buying for the Collegienne depart- 
ment will be an added duty for Jack 
Lance, who buys all the women’s 
footwear for the store. Fashion co- 
ordinator is Joyce Teague. 


THE BIGGEST MARKET 


Series No. 710 
Sizes 3.8.9 12, 13.3 
Brown, White, Red, Tan 





PROMOTION BEST-SELLER 


Series No. 880 
Sizes 5-8, 912, 13-3 
Brown, White, Red 
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$012 


With Hoy-way molded sole for flexible 
comfort. Priced for volume sales 


HOY SHOE CO. 1128 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS 1, MO | 


TAN LUXOR CALF 


The best friend a shoe man ever 
had is that loyal and devoted “re- 
peat” customer. You don’t lure him 
with price, style, or gimmick shoes. 

He's yours, for always, because you 

and you alone give him the comfort, 
the support, the fit, that’s only 
possible with a feature line. 


Foot-So-Port has conclusive 
proof of the extra profits you 
can enjoy with “repeat” Foot- 
So-Port customers. Here’s a 
complete line for men, wom- 
en and children, with not 
one, but many feature ad- 
vantages. Once a Foot-So- 
Port customer . . . always 
a Foot-So-Port customer. 
He's yours for the ask- 
ing. For shoe fitters in- 
terested in building 
prestige and profit. 

write 


Muunrebeck 


FOOT-sc-PORT 
SHOES 


FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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e Retail Openings 


Jordan Marsh Gives Prominence to Shoes 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. — All 
three shoe departments occupy im- 
portant first-floor locations in Jor- 
dan Marsh’s new store in this re- 
sort city. The 180,000-sq.-ft. struc- 
ture is the largest department store 
between Miami and Jacksonville, 
Fla. It combines retailing innova- 
with 
emphasis on the character of south 
Florida. 

The store’s shoe operations, su- 


tions with Americana decor, 


pervised by William Sands, include 


Hush Puppies for men and boys; 
Stride Rite, Sparkle-Toes by Alexis, 
and Poll Parrot for girls. 

A showing of the original Dior 
collection was the footwear depart- 
ments’ opening-day feature. 


Tropical Colors—The bright hues 
of the tropics are reflected in the 
blue and white color scheme dom- 
inating the store’s first floor. But 
each department its 
mosphere. Men’s apparel areas, for 


has own at- 


example, are identifiable by the use 


Sixty-chair women's shoe department is near main floor entranceway of Ft. Lauderdale's 


big new Jordan Marsh store. Girls’ shoes ore adjacent, men's and boys’ on same 


a 60-chair women’s department, a 
16-chair children’s section (girls’ 
only), and a 24-chair men’s and 
boys’ department. Mr. Sands is 
manager of the women’s 
ment—the same post he formerly 
held at Jordan Marsh, Miami. 
Frank McKinley heads the chil- 
dren’s department; James Geri- 
main, the men’s. Both were 
moted from the Miami staff. 


depart- 


pro- 


Array of Brands— Roy Bowen, 
general manager of shoe depart- 
ments for Jordan Marsh of Miami 
and Ft. Lauderdale, claims, “The 
new operation has the greatest.ar- 
ray of fashion and quality names in 
footwear ever assembled.” 

The lineup of labels includes Del- 
man, Evins, Christian Dior, Cap- 
rinis, D’Antonio, Dominic Romano, 
Bally of Switzerland, Accent, Pen- 
aljo, Vitality, Panorama and Cape- 
zio for women; Stetson, Rand and 
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floor. 


of dark stained ash paneling with 
black trim 
insets of pigskin tile. 

The adjacent men’s-boys’ shoe 
section uses the panels but tops 
them with large-scale geodetic 
maps of the Florida Keys. These 
are in black and white with 
aqua wash. Large pewter carriage 
lamps combine illumination with 
decoration. Black leather covers the 
chairs. 


ebonized topped with 


an 


Pale Green for Women — Gray- 
green arches outline the pale green 
walls of the women’s department. 
Chairs upholstered in orange 
and rust stripe fabric alternate 
with others in shades of brown. 
Six waist-high display cases flank 
the department supple- 
mented with four interior cases and 
two recessed-wall display areas. 

The girls’ section, immediately 
adjacent to the women’s, features 


an 


and are 


white shuttered doors as a panel 
effect against the pale green walls. 
Bright blue paint has been used to 
give a broader effect, and this 
color is picked up in the uphol- 
stered chairs. A colorful canopied 
cart, in the center of the floor area, 
is used as a fitting platform. 

Close by is one of the store’s 
most unusual features, the Ice 
Cream Parlor. A favorite with cus- 
tomers of all ages, it offers a decor 
reminiscent of the Victorian Age. 


Pedestrian Ramp—The 
three stories high, but provision 
has made for the possible 
addition of two more floors. The ex- 
terior is of cast stone panels in a 
buff tone. An 
vated pedestrian 
direct access to the second, or fash- 
ion, floor. The store occupies the 
central area of Sunrise Center. 

Marsh 
Lauder- 


the 


store 1s 


been 


is an ele- 
providing 


innovation 
ramp 


In addition to Jordan 
stores in Miami and Ft 
dale, Allied Stores 
Mass Brothers department 
in Tampa, St. Petersburg, Lakeland 
Fla 


operates 


stores 
and Sarasota, 
National Shoes, Inc., has opened 


unit No. 182 in Liberty, N. ¥ 
a three-day 


. with 
featuring 
for 


promotion 


balloons and lollipops young- 


sters. 


Allens, a highway shoe store 
rated the largest family-type out- 
let in the St. Louis area, is geared 
to stock between 30,000 and 35,000 
pairs. The store is on U. S. Rt. 66 
in southwest St. Louis County. A 
unit of Berland Shoe Co., 
subsidiary, the store is the fourth 
of that chain in St. Louis. Harry 
Oberman has shifted from one of 
the other three to 


ager 


a Genesco 


serve as man- 

The store is planned so that hand- 
bags, socks, polishes, stormwear 
and other merchandise 
will be kept prominent in the cus- 
tomer’s line of vision. 


accessory 


GallenKamp’s new Oakland, 
Calif., unit, at 10th and Washing- 
ton Sts., has eliminated the tradi- 
tional display windows in favor 
of glass front and side walls. Much 
of the store’s merchandise is visi- 
ble to passers-by. Manager Frank 
Hoffsinger said the store features 
a fun house for children. 
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Membership Mart Applies Self-Selection 


ST. LOUIS — Self-selection dis- 
play units border three sides of the 
shoe department in a new GEM 
(Government Employees Mart) 
store which has opened at 3901 Le- 
may Ferry Rd. in south St. Louis 
County. 

The store is the second members- 
only GEM discount house in the 
area. The first, in the northwest 
part of the county, has been in op- 
eration for longer than two years, 
with Berland Shoe Co., a Genesco 
subsidiary, leasing the shoe depart- 
ment. 


Leased by Tober—Tober Shoes, 
Inc., of St. Louis holds the lease on 
the new department, which has 40 
fitting chairs. Manager Marvin An- 
has a staff of nine. Mr. Ansel 
formerly served as shoe buyer for 
Greenfield’s downtown St. Louis 
and Clayton, Mo., 
stores and prior to that was man- 
ager of the men’s shoe department 
at Boyd's specialty store in Clayton. 

Decor of the new GEM depart- 


sel 


specialty apparel 


functional, 


with concentration on self-selection 
than on sophistication of 


ment is modern and 
rather 
display. 

The floor is with a 
three-foot textured 
peting in front of the chairs. 


vinyl tile 


runner ol car- 


e Shoe Shows 


140) Exhibitors Expected 
At Empire State Showing 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—One hundred 
forty exhibitors have taken 
space at the Empire State Footwear 
Assn.’s annual showing, scheduled 
for Jan. 15 to 17 in the Onondaga 
Hotel here 

Displays will comprise all cate- 
gories of footwear as well as hand- 
bags. 

Officials of the association said they 
expect the show to prove an im- 
portant one since retailers who have 
held off on their spring commit- 
ments must now order from in-stock 
and immediate makeup if they are 
to have shoes in time for Easter 
selling. Barring severe weather or 
impassable roads, attendance 
should match or surpass the high 
levels of former shows in this area. 

A dinner is planned for Monday, 


and 


January |, 1961 


Men’s patterns occupy a self-se- 
lection bar rack 25 ft. long at one 
side, with an aisle cut through to 
the men’s apparel department ad- 
joining. Full display of every style 
carried for women and teens bor- 
ders the other department edge. 
Emphasis is on casuals over heels. 
Children’s pairs are at the back. 


Revolving Tiers — Free-standing 
wrought iron revolving tiers dis- 
play slippers and rubber-soled can- 
vas goods. Nearby appliance and 
TV departments draw traffic to- 
ward the shoe section. 

Access from the main 
the shoe department is wide to al- 
low for supermarket-type pushcarts 
used by many of the shoppers. An 
island wrap desk with cashier is 
centered at the department 
trance into the store proper. 

According to Manager Ansel, re- 
sponse to the store’s opening was 
overwhelming, with and 


buyers moving through in droves. 
. oa * 


aisle to 


en- 


lookers 


Hill Brothers, which operates 57 
self-service stores throughout the 
Midwest, has entered the Cincin- 
nati market. The firm opened a 
7,000-sq.-ft. unit at 6033 Hamilton 
Ave., with Joseph Bocarm as man- 
ager. 


Jan. 16, followed by the member- 
ship breakfast meeting the follow- 
ing day. 


Baltimore Travelers Hope 
To Draw from 7 States 


BALTIMORE — The Associated 
Shoe Travelers of Baltimore look 
forward to brisk buying during the 
Spring Shoe Show set for Jan. 22- 
As in 1960, about 40 exhibitors 
are expected on the 17th floor of 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

Show officials say they expect this 
year’s early Easter (April 2) to give 
impetus to heavy buying. They ex- 
pect large crowds of retailers from 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Washington, D. C., Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

Showroom hours will be 9 to 9 
except on the final day, when the 
show will close at noon. 


25. 


e Financial 
1960 Sales Set Mark, 
Profits Dip at Brown 


ST. LOUIS— Brown Shoe Co.’s 
1960 sales were the highest in the 
company’s history, but earnings de- 
clined slightly. Production passed 
the 30-million-pair mark. 

Net sales for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31 amounted to $295,802,246, a 
7 per cent increase over the 1959 
total of $276,549,164. Net earnings, 
the second highest in Brown’s his- 
tory, totaled $11,070,644, a 4.6 per 
cent decrease from the $11,608,775 
for 1959. Profits amounted to $5.96 
per common share compared with 
$6.34. 

Company President Clark R. Gam- 
ble said Brown Shoe’s manufacturing 
division “made significant strides in 
1960 by producing more pairs with 
less raw-materials inventory.” 

The company’s retail divisions (in- 
cluding G. R. Kinney, Wohl and 
Regal) “made important strides to- 
ward expanding their total] number 
of outlets and relocating others in 
more important distribution areas,” 
Mr. Gamble added. Kinney continues 
to operate as a Brown division pend- 
ing argument before the U. S. 
Supreme Court of the company’s ap- 
peal of a lower court ruling against 
their merger. 


Endicott Johnson Omits 
Common Stock Dividend 


ENDICOTT, N. Y.—For the first 
time since 1917, when Endicott 
Johnson Corp. stock was made avail- 
able to the public, the company has 
decided to skip its quarterly divi- 
dend payment on the common stock. 

EJ directors voted last month to 
take no action on the dividend ordi- 
narily payable about Jan. 1. The 
board declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

Endicott Johnson has some 810,000 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
Since 1958 the company has been 
paying a quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share. 

Financial observers attributed the 
omission of the dividend to competi- 
tive conditions and increasing im- 
ports. 





e About Shoe People 


A SCHOOL IN HIS HONOR: 
William L. Antheil served for 33 
years as a member of the Ewing 
Township, N. J., board of education 
in suburban Trenton during part of 


William L. Antheil, surrounded by young 
admirers outside school named for him. 


his 60-year career in the shoe busi- 
ness (13 years in wholesaling, 47 
in retailing). For 21 of his 33 years 
on the school board, Shoeman An- 
theil was its president. Recently 
the township paid him tribute. It 


e Deaths 


ORION E. HOSKINSON, 68, sales 
representative for the Buster Brown 
division of Brown Shoe Co. and a 
traveler for 48 years; Dec. 9, of a 
heart attack following a stroke. A 
Yonkers, N. Y., resident, he was 
with Brown Shoe and its former 
subsidiary, Central Shoe Co., for 33 
years. Earlier he worked for the 
A. J. Bates Co., Nathaniel Fischer 
Co. and Thomas G. Plant Co. 

In the past 15 years he was in- 
strumental in setting up and giving 
counsel to a group of independently 
owned and operated juvenile shoe 
stores bearing the Buster Brown 
name. These stores now operate in 
all parts of the New York metropol- 
itan area and are being introduced 
elsewhere. 


CLARENCE B. LEVY, wo- 
men’s shoe buyer for all Neusteters 
stores in Denver and Boulder, Colo., 
since 1954; Dec. 12, after several 
months’ illness. His mother, wife 
and mother-in-law had preceded 
him in death in the past six months. 


ee 
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Antheil 
School. 
on 


dedicated the William L. 
Junior High - Elementary 
Mr. Antheil, now retired, 
hand to accept a gold key. 
. . o 

“COATESVILLE DECLARA- 
TION”: Two footwear executives 
were among 100 businessmen who 
visited the White House to present 
President Eisenhower with a mani- 
festo reaffirming their firm belief in 
the superiority of the American en- 
terprise system. They were Merrill 
A. Watson, executive vice-president 
of the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., and Henry H. Rand, presi- 
dent of Internationa! Shoe Co. The 
two men signed the “Coatesville 
Declaration,” sponsored by Presi- 
dent Charles Lukens Huston, Jr., 
of the Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa. 


was 


RETAIL HONORS: 
waukee’s S. J. Brouwer Co. 
brated its 58th anniversary re- 
cently, Secretary Ray R. Knapp was 
honored for 50 years’ service with 
the firm. He received an award 
from Mrs. Mary Brouwer Hickman, 
president of the retail shoe firm. A 


When Mil- 


cele- 


HARRY A. LITVACK, 72, sales 
manager for Humphrey & Parker, 
Inc., Lynn, Mass., makers of men’s 
slippers; Dec. 1, in Lynn, after 
suffering a heart attack. During 50 
years in the industry as foreman 
and executive, he was also associ- 
ated with the old J. L. Walker Co., 
Lynn; B. H. Cobb Co., Manchester, 
N. H., and the Edw. Newhall Slip- 
per Co., Inc., Haverhill, Mass. 


DAVID HIRSH, 69, owner of the 
three Hirsh’s Shoe Stores in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., and a director of Inde- 
pendent Shoemen; Dec. 5, in Tuc- 
son. He had been in shoe retailing 
since 1918. 


OLIVER E. LANGE, 60, manager 
of the Garbose Shoe Store in Athol, 
Mass., since 1939, and 
with the firm since 1916; 
while at work in the store. 


associated 
Nov. 28, 


JACOB DEUTSCH, 79, a Los An- 
geles wholesaler (Los Angeles 
Wholesale Shoe Co.) from 1902 un- 
til his retirement last spring; re- 
cently, in Los Angeles. 


guest speaker was John Ludwig, 
Cincinnati shoe retailer Ed 
Goetz, manager of a Baker’s unit 
in Phoenix, Ariz., has completed 25 
years’ service in the chain. He was 
presented with a gold watch and 
silver slipper trophy. 
. . * 
MEMBERS FOR 
**210"": Milton 
Benjamin, a sales 
representative for 
Louis H. Salvage 
Shoe Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., has 
named West 


SEEKING 


been 
Coast membership 
chairman for The 
210 Associates. He 
will assist Samuel 
Steinhart 

David Barkin, 
gional co-chairmen, in a concerted 
drive to hundred 
more 


and 
MILTON BENJAMIN re- 
enlist several 
members. 
a > o 

STORK STUFF: Richard Gold- 
man of Woh! Shoe Co. and Pat 
Wheelless Goldman, former fashion 
coordinator for Johnson, Stephens 
& Shinkle Shoe Co., are the parents 
of a 9-lb. boy born Dec. 4 in St. 
Louis. Mother doing 
well. 


and son are 


JOSEPH 8S. HILDRETH, 8&2, 
tired chairman of 
the board of Chilton Co., Phila- 
delphia, publishers of Boot AND 
SHOE RECORDER and other business 
magazines and books; Dec. 14, in 
Villanova, Pa., after a long illness. 


re- 


president and 


ALEX J. BECSEY, SR., 60, presi- 
dent of Snyder-Becsey 
Traverse City, Mich., retailer, and 


Shoe Co., 
a former traveler for 30 years for 
Peters division, International Shoe 
Co.; Dec. 7, in He 
was a member of the Michigan Shoe 
tetailers Assn. 


Traverse City. 


JOHN E,. RINES, retired 
Haverhill, Mass., shoe manufac- 
turer; Nov. 29, in Winchester, Mass. 
He was president and treasurer of 
George F. Carleton & Co., Inc., for 
16 years. 


72 


LOUIS KRITEMAN, 62, proprie- 
tor of the LK Shoe Store in Malden, 
Mass.; Nov. 29, in Malden, after a 
long illness. His widow, Ruth, will 
continue the business, a family-type 
store. 
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JOHN FREDERICK FECHTIG, 
81, retired Hagerstown, Md., shoe 
manufacturer (Hagerstown Shoe 
and Legging Co. and the Southern 
Shoe Co.); Nov. 25, in Hagerstown. 


CLAUDE M. ARNOLD, 81, a re- 
tired sole leather manufacturer; 
Dec. 2, in Haverhill, Mass. 


NICK SALERNO, 66, operator of 
the Oriental Shoe Shop in Dallas for 
41 years; Nov. 19, in Dallas. 


Milwaukee Producers 
Style Up Men’s Lines 


MILWAUKEE Front office re- 
ports indicate that 1960 is ending 
on a firm, optimistic note. Business 
is ahead of last year. January and 
February delivery are 
due to climb well above last year’s 
totals. Steady shipments of size-up 
orders brightened the 
picture. All plants queried 
working at capacity. 

One plant sales boss commented, 
“We know that our retailers are do- 
ing well. They are paying their 
bills more promptly now than they 
have for some time.” 


schedules 


December 
are 


Stress on Style—Men’'s dress shoe 
producers place continued stress on 
styling up their lines. The new 
fashion last with pin-tuck treatment 
is pulling heavy orders for more 
than one major producer here. Pro- 
duction of high-risers continue to 
gain importance. 

gasic shoes for men also reflect 
improved conditions in the period 
ahead. Work shoe production, how- 
ever, is off noticeably. 

Ladies’ boot reorders in Decem- 
ber were exceptionally heavy. Holi- 
day fill-in volume exceeded expec- 
tations. 


Casual Gains — Women’s casual 
footwear orders for spring deliv- 
eries also showed sharp improve- 
ment. One local firm noted a 14 
per cent boost over last 
spring orders. 

Children’s footwear makers con- 
tinue to issue glowing reports. The 
demand for new styles in the chil- 
dren’s lines continues to spiral up- 
wards, while the basics also main- 
tain steady growth. Patch treat- 
ments appear to be headed for peak 
volume this spring. 


year’s 
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WENDELL COX, 66, operator of 
Wendell’s Shoe Store in Bloomfield, 
Iowa, for six years until he sold the 
business last fall; Nov. 30. 

MINOT H. BATES, 89, 
treasurer of the M. H. 
Leather Co., Brockton, Mass.: 
7, in Stoughton, Mass. 


former 
Bates 
Dec. 


CARL B. COOPER, 69, former 
general sales manager (1946-59) of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of 


Canada, Ltd.; Nov. 12, in St. Peters- 
burgh, Fla., where he was in retire- 
ment. 


CARL L. HOFFMAN, 85, who re- 
tired in 1940 as president of the 
4. B. Hoffman & Sons Leather Co., 
Lynn, Mass.; Nov. 21, in Lynn. 


ARTHUR S. BERGER, 67, a sole 
leather manufacturer in Haverhill, 
Mass., for more than 40 years; Dec. 
4, in Haverhill. 
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St. Louis: Costs Will Be Cut in ’61 


ST. LOUIS—Production of spring 
shoes in St. Louis area plants has 
settled down into a steady but un- 
exciting pace. 

Companies with instock programs 
are playing next season close to the 
belt, in line with their cautious re- 
tailer Major manufac- 
turers now have orders booked from 
all of their dealers. The volume of 
orders placed for spring reflects 
these factors nationally: a fair Sep- 
tember and October and a poor No- 
vember and 
limited open-to-buy 
most dealers; 


accounts. 


retail; a 
for 
a retailer low inven- 
tory pattern for spring; added re- 
tailer dependency on pattern and 
size fill-ins later in the season. 


December at 
position 


A Good Spring?—In spite of pro- 
problems, shoemen here 
openly express confidence in spring 
totals. All are optimistic when they 
forecast 1961 as a whole. Some say 
that .the new administration in 
Washington will put “starch” in the 
national economy. 
Paring operating costs 


ducers’ 


- includ- 
ing the cost of shoe show participa- 
tion—is one of the 1961 aims of 
producers here as they face the new 
year. Others follows: in- 
creasing their sales volume; main- 
taining the quality of the footwear 
they produce; increasing profit 
levels. 


are as 


More Attention to Fabrics—With 
labor costs up somewhat now that 
the new union contracts are in 
force, the shaved operating ex- 
penses will have to come from other 
directions. Producers are giving ex- 
tra attention to tailored fabrics for 


women’s daytime shoes, since fab- 
rics move through cutting rooms 
with minimized waste. Efficient 
shoe handling systems, new shoe- 
making supply items, new machin- 
ery, and new record systems are all 
rating extra study here. 

One major firm has strengthened 
its worker - management program, 
feeling that better employee rela- 
tions will improve the quality of 
workmanship and pay off in less 
spoilage. A spokesman for the firm 
says that there is room in most 
manufacturing units for a plan of 
educating plant personnel; many 
workers know their own jobs but 
are completely oblivious to what 
anyone else is doing or why. Em- 
ployees, he really want to 
know what management is doing 
but are rarely informed. 


Says, 


Allied Makers Feel Pinch 

LOS ANGELES- 
lated cases, 
and reorders have dropped off be- 
low their former leisurely pace. 

The pinch is now moving out to 
the materials suppliers. Wait-and- 
see attitudes of retailers have 
forced manufacturers to cut back 
on their orders and suppliers are 
trying to determine how much of 
what to stock. 

During December, the last minute 
holiday orders kept local slipper, 
evening and manufac- 
turers going at a fair pace. 

Work shoe manufacturers con- 
tinue in their own niche selling 
just as many shoes, neither more 
nor less, as they did last year. 


iso- 


Except in 


business here is slow 


dress shoe 
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Schnitzer Foresees Good Year for the Industry 


The official government forecast 
says production will rise and re- 
tail sales will stay at a favorable 
level. Both imports and exports 
are expected to rise. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Increased 
production stable retail prices 

. a continuing favorable volume 
of retail sales and rising im- 
ports and exports. 

These are the major factors in the 
shoe industry’s outlook for 1961, ac- 
cording to the government's No. 1 
footwear expert, Julius G. Schnit- 
zer. In keeping with an official an- 
practice, Mr. Schnitzer re- 
1960 developments and 
what the new year will 
His predictions were promis- 


nual 
view ed 
forecast 
bring 
ing. 


605-610 Million in 1960—On the 
basis of 10 months’ production and 
manufacturers’ November - Decem- 
ber operating schedules, Mr. Schnit- 


U.S. Shoe Industry, 


ITEM 


1,000 pairs 


icipal types: 
Me ns 
Youths’ and boys’ 
Women’s 
Misses’ 
Children’s 
Infants’ and babies’ 
Shipments 
Quantity (1,000 pairs 
Average factory price per pair 
millions of dollers 
total 
Independents... . 
Chains (11 or more stores 
Department stores 
Men’s and boys’ shoes 
Women’s shoes 
Children’s shoes. 
Basement shoes 
Imports: 
Quantity (1,000 pairs). 
Average value per pair. 
Exports: 
Quantity (1,000 pairs 
Average value per pair. . 
Employment 
Production workers, monthly 
average (1,000).. 
Average weekly earnings... 
Average weekly hours... . 


Retail sales 


Shoe stores 


26.990 22. +21 2 
$ 


zer said 1960 output of non-rubber 
footwear should have totaled 605- 
610 million pairs. The value of re- 
tail shoe sales should show an 8& 
per cent increase over 1959. (But 
the average factory value of shoes 
was believed to be up 4% per cent, 
so that the actual volume increase 
of retail sales was under 3% per 
cent.) 

“As a result of the leveling off of 
production and slight increases in 
retail sales in 1960, “Mr. Schnitzer 
pointed out, “inventories all along 
the line were somewhat reduced.” 


620 Million in '61—With lower in- 
ventories, new retail outlets, rising 
population and anticipated 
consumer demand, 1961 production 
should total about 620 million pairs, 
Mr. Schnitzer said. This would still 
be substantially lower than the 638 
million pairs of 1959. 

‘Retail shoe prices are expected 
to be stable, and a continuing favor- 


good 


1960-59 Comparison 


1960 PER CENT 
wel 195 CHANGE 


638 , 201 


110,566 
26,145 
293 ,500 
12,913 
34,162 


37 ,793 


637 . 668 
$3.67 
$2 333 
1,402 
931 


+- 20 


1.0 


+ 40 


-& 
a a. T 
a 
a No change 


0 


$1 90 


3,144 -10.3 
$2 46 Ss: < xu 


219.1 


$58.93 


37.0 








n.a.—-Not available. 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, Federal Reserve Board, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


able volume of domestic retail shoe 
sales is in prospect, the govern- 
ment authority added. 

Meanwhile, foreign trade is ex- 
pected to increase in both direc- 
tions. Said Mr. Schnitzer, who 
heads the Leather, Shoes and Allied 
Products Division of the Commerce 
Department: “There seems no doubt 
that the activities and 
stronger promotion of the 
both European and 


increased 
foreign 
suppliers, 
Japanese, will enable them to in- 
crease their volume of business in 
1961." And the 
trend to wipe trade 
barriers, which 
sales of U.S 


improve export 


continuation of 
artificial 
restricted 
should 


out 
have 
shoes abroad, 


prospects 


Industry Progress Mr. Schnit 
zer’s report cited current improve- 
ments in the 
thetics and fabrics in production of 


use of plastics, syn- 


non-rubber shoes, plus progress in 
manufacturing One re- 


1960, 


processes 
he 
growth in 


sub- 


volume of 


said, was a 
the 
shoes produced by vulcanization. 

Mr. 


continued efforts to perfect the in- 


sult in 
stantial 
mentioned 


Schnitzer also 


jection molding process. 


Additional Trends — What other 
trends were evident during 1960? 
No marked price changes were re- 
ported, Mr. Schnitzer said, although 
the average factory value of shoes 
1.6 higher than in 


was cent 


1959. 


per 
Leather soles lost ground last 
vear. In the first nine months of 
1960, Mr. Schnitzer said, less than 
29 per cent of all shoes produced 
had them, compared with 32 per 
cent in the same months of 1959. 


Retail Sales Strong——Retail sales 
held up well during 1966, totaling 
close to $4.5 billion. Chains re- 
ported the greatest gains. 

Imports grew during the year at 
a rate 20 per cent faster than in 
1959, and foreign styles showed up 
in increasing numbers at U.S. shoe 
shows. But the average value per 
pair of imported shoes was down 
4% per cent. Exports, meanwhile, 
were down 10 per cent. 
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Storm - Struck Leather Show Is Quietest Ever 


Attendance at the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil showing was put at half or a 
third of the 
“Previews” of leathers held in 
other cities, and stormy weather 


normal number. 


in New York were blamed. 


NEW YORK The December 
Leather Show established at least 
one unique record. It was the quiet- 
est, most inactive and most sparsely 
attended show in the long history of 
this semi-annual event. 

Attendance was estimated at half 

perhaps only one-third—the usu- 
al figure. A heavy blizzard that 
struck the whole East Coast a day 
or two before the show, cut atten- 
dance drastically. Had it not been 
for the Allied Show and Shoe Fab- 
ric Show which opened a few days 
earlier and drew a fair attendance 

most of which remained for the 
Leather Show—the latter might well 


have been akin toa burial ceremony. 


“Previews” Blamed — Exhibiting 
tanners as well as visitors ex- 
pressed strong feeling that the 
“preview showings” of leathers tak- 
ing place in several shoe centers 
prior to the show, are now taking 
a harsh toll in show attendance. 
Few buyers from the major com- 
panies were on hand. St. Louis, for 
example, was only sparsely repre- 
sented. 

A number of tanners did not re- 
ceive all their display leathers, as a 
result of the storm, combined with 
a local truckers’ strike. 

Buying activity at the show was 
only fragmentary at best. What 
buying was done was for spring or 
current needs, and even this was 
modest. On leathers for fall, 
1961, sampling was on a flurry basis. 
Most 
that it was too early to sample in 


very 


buyers expressed the feeling 


any serious way. Hence, in most in- 
stances, the show was primarily a 
“looking tour.” 


Lines Incomplete — Most tanners 
admitted that their fall lines were 
still incomplete. Many of the colors, 
finishes, textures and novelties were 
still experimental, still to be 
“edited” in January and February 
after further customer reaction and 
sampling. Many tanners said their 
lines will not be conclusive and 
final for fall until February and 
March, and some even later. 

A further complication to the 
buying and sampling delay was the 
fact that some degree of indecisive- 
ness exists with many shoe manu- 
facturers regarding their style lines 
for fall. 

“We're dabbling,” said one manu- 
“A little of this and that, 
feeling our way along until this fall 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


facturer. 


Will Tanners Abandon Their December Showing? 


NEW YORK 
likelihood that the 
or fall 


banded 


There now appears 
December 
Leather Show may be dis- 


good 


No official announcement of this 
has yet been made by the Tanners’ 
Council, but the subject is reported 
to have dis- 
cussion in a closed meeting of the 
Council during the recent Leather 
Show. The matter was turned over 
to a special committee for further 
study. 


received considerable 


An official decision and an- 
nouncement ex- 
pected to be made sometime in 1961. 
Abandonment of the December 
show would leave only one Leather 
Show instead of two annually. 


of the outcome is 


Several Reasons Irving Glass, 
executive vice-president of the Tan- 
ners’ Council, told the RECORDER that 
“the subject is under discussion and 
is being probed by a specially ap- 
pointed committee.”’ 

Reasons for the probable change 
several. The date, sandwiched 
two weeks prior to Christmas and 
two weeks after the Popular Price 
Shoe Show, is regarded as unfavor- 


are 
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able by many. More suitable dates 
have been difficult to obtain in New 
York. Also, the growing policy of 
many giving 


new 


tanners of 
the 
cities such as Louis 
and Boston, prior to the Leather 
Show, has tended to cut attendance. 


preview 
leathers in 
St. 


showings of 
various 


Dwindling Interest Lastly, in- 
the Leather Show as a 
“practical” show appears to have 
dwindled in recent years. The “pre- 
view caravans” are reason. 
But shoe manufacturers, 
leather buyers and stylists find it 
difficult if not impossible to discuss 
matters privately with 
their resources at the show. The 
small, crowded booths leave little 
or no privacy. Says one shoe man- 
ufacturer, “The best you can do is 
a social handshaking tour.” 

The June Leather Show is expect- 
ed to be retained. However, there 
is some talk of it becoming a “tra- 
veling show,” held in a different 
major shoe center each year. This 
is said to be under consideration 
and study. 


terest in 


one 


also, 


business 


A New Form?—If the December 
Leather Show in its present form 
is disbanded, it may still be retained 
in altered form. The semi-annual! 
Allied Shoe Products Show and 
Shoe Fabric Show are held at ap- 
proximately the same December 
dates, in the New York Trade Show 
Bldg. and the Hotel New Yorker. 
A number of tanners already ex- 
hibit at the Allied Show. The Allied 
and Shoe Fabric Shows may be 
combined. 

With the December Leather Show 
disbanded, an appreciable number 
of the 100 tanners who have regu- 
larly exhibited there may move 
over to the Allied Show, feeling 
that there is still some real value to 
be obtained from a December 
showing. 

Added to this is a growing in- 
terest in “one show under one roof.” 
Thus a showing of supplies and 
materials resources could be en- 
compassed within a three or four- 
day period, instead of stretched 
out to five or six as has been the 
pattern. 
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‘Preview’ Shows Cut N. Y. Attendance, Tanners Say 


(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 
style picture crystallizes more. Also, 
we’re still trying to shape up the 
fall sales outlook in our minds.” 


Bookings Sparse — Few tanners 
are able to report advance bookings 
of as much as 90 days. Most are be- 
low 60 days, and often closer to 30 
days. Several major tanners are re- 
ported operating part-time 
week. 

Despite some recent upward fluc- 
tuations in the hide markets (due in 
part to a strong export situation), 
shoe manufacturers have resisted 
any price pressures on leather 
buying. Nevertheless some modest 
movement on building leather in- 
ventories has been reported by shoe 
manufacturers. 


on a 


Waiting Period Ahead—Tanners 
as well as shoe manufacturers at 
the Leather Show felt that the next 
two or three months will be a 
waiting-out period. There is strong 
feeling that a very substantial pick- 
up in shoe production—and hence 
in leather buying—will start some- 
time prior to mid-1961. Some of 
the more optimistic are terming this 
the launching point for the 
shoe boom. 

Meanwhile, however, the tanners 
feel that conditions will remain rel- 
atively inert—though hopefully not 
as inert as the atmosphere that 
prevailed at the December Leather 
Show. 


next 


Women’s Lines: Two 
Directions for Fall °6] 


STYLE trends in women’s 
1961 leathers took two 
at the Leather Show. 
luster surfaces were the more im- 
portant but dull matte and suede 
were getting increased interest. 

Typical of styling for next fall 
are shoes designed in two contrasting 
leathers. To give manufactureres 
the opportunity to make monotone 
shoes with surface contrast, many 
women’s style tanners have repeated 
their colors in all their tannages. 


fall 
directions 
Shiny and 


Smooth and Shiny—In smooth, 


60 


shiny tannages are smooth calf 
and kidskin, anilines, waxy leath- 
ers, lusters, semi-lusters and grain- 
ed leathers with burnished or luster 
surfaces. Reptiles—alligator, lizard 
and snakeskin—can also be includ- 
ed in this group. Matte, semi-matte, 
suede, brushed and two-track deldi 
types leading dull surfaces. 
Glove tannages are soft-looking but 
not to be classified as either shiny 
or really dull. 

Signs point to a reviving interest 
in suedes—in colors—and brushed 
leathers. tannages are big 
and growing. They are going into 
more and more leathers for flats 
and little-heel shoes. 


are 


Glove 


Designation for Types— At this 
point we should comment the 
“rowing tendency to designate 
leathers for types of shoes. Point- 
ing to one of the lighter browns 
or deeper fall neutrals, a leather 
stylist is very likely to say, “This 
will good for tailored 
with stacked heels.” Or, showing 
one of the new rich, deep colors 
in elegant shining smooth leathers, 
the stylist may say, “This is right 
for a dressier daytime shoe.” 

One of the most interesting new 
trends is the unusual combination 
of colors in the new fall 
Take, for example, a pullover that 
was displayed, combining a deep 
reddish plum shade trimmed with 
a greenish, golden beige. This is 
certainly a new concept in 
combinations! What’s more, it was 
beautiful and elegant. 

Black, we should 
a favorite trim on fall shoes. 


on 


be shoes 


styles. 


color 


also note, is 


“Blackened Look’—The blacken- 
ed look is also important for fall 
1961. There is a new brown that 
is black in certain lights but very 
rich and new-looking. For volume 
selling, the lighter browns are 
shown in a wide range, including 
a gold or yellow influence and a 
red influence that goes over into the 
rust tonality. Camel and vicuna are 
being made in darker fall and win- 
ter versions. 

Lighter and more neutral shades 
show both a gold and green influ- 
ence. A browned taupe is featured 


in a number of lines. An off-white 
is considered as a possible accent 
note. 


New Shades—Newest looking in 
the lines are the plummy, eggplant 
mulberry, reddened purple and 
blued red shades. Red is shown also 
in a reddened brown and a browned 
red. Blued greens are offered as 
news in that family. But there are 
also yellowed and somewhat grayed 
greens. Some tanners are proud of 
their “true greens.” 

Where 
it appears to have possibilities is 


Blue is not very evident 


in the group of bright colors, as a 
teal blue. Other colors in this group 
are bright lacquer reds, orange, cop- 
per, softened but clear purples and 
yellow. 


Side Leathers Advance — Finally 
we should note the importance of side 
leathers which have definitely stepped 
into the style picture. Genuine pig 
and simulated versions continue to 
be a vital factor for flats, little heels 
and even, sometimes, for unlined 
high heel shoes. The trend to 
lined weights is as 


un- 
strong as ever 
and growing stronger. 

By ELEANOR M 


Men’s Leathers: Suited 
To Creative Treatment 


RUTTY 


RICH, mellow, supple. Take your 
pick to describe the new tannages 
for men’s footwear. If 
signers match the inspiration ex- 
hibited at the Leather Show, foot 
fashions for fall 1961 will sur- 
pass in elegance anything seen in 
a good many seasons. 

Men’s leathers show a 
look, a refinement in 
surface treatment. One 
impression is immediately estab- 
lished: leathers emi- 
nently suited to creative treatment 
in details. The foot 
now defined. The trim, 
has the floor. 


shoe de- 


quality 
and 
dominant 


weight 


These are 
silhouette is 


look 


slim 


Inspiration Needed—What we 
need now is designer inspiration 
which will accentuate the positive. 
At the moment there is a conviction 
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that decorative detail has been 
almost too drastically reduced. 
have, 


For tanners 


by season, 


years season 
increasingly 

Pullovers, 
make 
for 
and 
leisure footwear. The time is now 
to put the idea where the retailer 


provided 
leathers. 

the 

appropriateness 


interesting 


as in evidence at show, 
a point of 


specific applications in town 


can make some excitement. Custom- 
ers need some new reasons to buy. 


Leather in the Hand—Immediate 
impression is, as mentioned, an ef- 
fect of suppleness in all weights. 
The major trend in texture is to 
slightly printed and boarded types 
which give plenty of play to light. 

Dimensionally, this is finer than 
the natural shrunken grain, which 
is top for custom 


choice grades. 


Since no man 
barrel, this is 
a good spot to note apparel trends 
for fall. The 1961 silhouette is, 
like Caesar's Gaul, divided in three. 
A British revival is on, with a fore- 
cast for classics in stripes, plaids 
and emphasis on dark grays and 
blues. 


Wardrobe Accents 


wears shoes and a 


A new version of the Continental 
the slim look, but pipe- 
stems are out. Here the color stress 
olives, bronze and browns, 
blue mixtures. No. 3 is 
good old Brooks natural shoulder. 
Colors will stay moderately dark. 


retains 


is on 


with new 


Color in Footwear—Favorites at 
the Leather Show showed a 
front. Big trend is the true, medi- 
um brown range. Maverick is a 
long-lived example. seems to 
be out. This could change by next 
fall. 

Duplex effects are in: 
brown... black on 
brown with 


solid 


ted 


black on 
gold ... dark 
olive... black gray. 

No one says green out loud, but 
versions such as Catalpa continue. 
The green browns look especially 
A major this 
mulberry. 

Saddle and natural clear tans 
have a new look, for soft casual 
footwear. Bonanza is a dark, golden 
camel color with a brassy under- 
glow that looks good for town and 
casuals both. 

By GERVASE BUTLER 


good. tanner calls 
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Wall Urges All-Industry Committee 


NEW YORK—“A great industry 
can become greater if it 
more united all around.” 

With that idea in mind, Robert E. 
Wall, president of Wall-Streeter 
Shoe Co., North Adams, Mass., 
ommended setting up a joint com- 
mittee of tanners, 
and retailers to 
problems. Such a 
could work out 
trade associations could 
on to their members 

Mr. Wall breakfast 
meeting sponsored by the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Tanners’ Council of America during 
the Shoe Resources Market. 


bec mes 


rec- 


manufacturers 
discuss industry 
group, he 


proposals 


said, 
which 
then pass 


addressed a 


One Big Show—Expanding on his 
proposal, Mr. Wall expressed the be- 
lief that tanners should be included 
in the industry’s shoe style com- 
mittees 

“Perhaps colors can be agreed 
upon in general,” he said, “that will 
enable us all to safely finish leather 
earlier. Perhaps we should jointly 
arrange our trade shows and have 
our products ready so shall 
have time to manufacture them. 
One big trade show where all of us 


we 


participate might be the answer.” 

Mr. Wall serves as chairman of 
NSMA’s Trade Relations Commit- 
tee. In this group’s discussions 
with retailers, he said, four prob- 
lems emerge constantly. No. 1 is 
deliveries. Retailers complain of 
walkouts resulting from their being 
out of sizes in new styles, and man- 
ufacturers bewail slow deliveries of 
leather, lasts and findings. 


“Coordinated Effort” Another 
problem cited by Mr. Wall con- 
cerned quality and design. He said 
insufficient time is devoted to plan- 
ning, designing and styling lines of 
materials and goods. In his opinion, 
“coordinated effort from retailer 
backward is needed.” 

In addition, poor coordination 
among the retailer, manufacturer 
and tanner in advertising, market- 
ing and product promotion “is de- 
stroying our effective merchandis- 
ing programs,” Mr. Wall charged. 

He complained too of “ill-timed 
variety causing closeouts and obso- 
lescence that was never planned.” 
Often the change is for the sake of 
change alone, he said, and this is 
costly. 


Main Economic Problem in ’61: Unemployment 


NEW YORK Unemployment 
looms as the key domestic problem 
for 1961, Dr. Jules Backman, 
search professor of economics at 
New York University, told the 
NSMA-TCA 
breakfast. Con- 
sumer spending 
should hold up 
well, he promised. 


re- 


“Total economic 
activity should 
change only mod- 
erately from the 
present level,” Dr. 
sackman said. But 
a larger labor force 
combined with in- DR. JULES BACKMAN 
creasing productivity could add 142 
million to 2 million people to the 
number seeking jobs. 

“The impact of Mr. Kennedy’s 
economic program, whatever that 
turns out to be, upon business con- 


fidence will play a decisive role in 
our ability to meet this problem,” 
Dr. Backman said. 


B. B. Walker Expansion 
To Consolidate In-Stock 

ASHEBORO, N. C.—B. B. Walker 
Shoe Co. will increase its manufac- 
turing space to 108,000 sq. ft. 
through its sixth expansion project 
in six years. The addition, expected 
to be finished by mid-February, will 
consolidate the company’s in-stock 
department. 

During the past year the depart- 
ment’s operations were carried on in 
three widely separated warehouses in 
North Carolina’s Randolph County. 
B. B. Walker, president of the firm, 
said one reason for the expansion is 
the fact that sales of the company’s 
Walker brand shoes have more than 
doubled in a year. 
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Snow Keeps Allied Show Buyers Near Exhibits 


Attendance was at satisfactory 
levels when a snowstorm struck 
After that, 


buyers shopped the exhibits with 


on the second day. 


more-than-usual care. In 
they could do little else. 


fact, 


By ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 
and ELEANOR M. RUTTY 


NEW YORK—One fundamental 
objective of the Allied Shoe Pro- 
ducts Show is to give more people 
a reason for coming to the market- 
place. Another is to come as close 
as possible to the correct timing 
for the majority of buyers. Both 
goals got full consideration at the 
mid-December showing in the New 
York Trade Show Bldg. 

There were 185 and 
literally thousands of products on 
display. Registered, recorded at- 
tendance on the first day and a half 
satisfactory, and the total 
for the whole show might have been 
impressive but for the Blizzard of 
1960. With 17 inches on the ground, 
pre-empted 
business” and only the hardy ven- 
tured out. 


exhibitors 


was 


“snow business shoe 


They Stayed Put—Shoemen ar- 
riving at the Trade Show Bldg. 
had to stay put, so they made their 
time at the show count. They shop- 
ped the exhibits more carefully, 
spent more time with their 
sources. These were selective buy- 
ers in search of the “frosting on 
the cake” so far as detailing and 
the things that go into shoemaking 
were concerned. 


re- 


It was generally conceded that 
the basic shoe silhouette would be 
unchanged for fall 1961. Therefore 
it became almost mandatory that 
manufacturers, designers and pat- 
tern people find the products to 
give their lines and their detailing 
a different approach. 

Despite the storm, this was a 
satisfactory show for the most part 


“Justified” —com- 
menting on the show, Executive 
Director Clarence R. Heyde 
the eight-week advance in 
accomplished a year ago, “has now 


Earlier Dates 


said 


dates, 
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been fully justified by timing trends 
within the industry.” He cited the 
“rising demand for longer selling 
in the industry. 

“The longer selling season comes 
about simply by earlier timing and 
updating of the seasonal selling- 
buying pattern manufac- 
turer and retailer,” Mr. Heyde said. 


seasons” 


between 


Broader Toes—Two kinds of pro- 
ducts are features of the Allied 
Show. There are the materials that 
appear in the finished shoe and the 
that are important 
but are hidden. all 
trends are the 

Here the only 
and this is not really new to close 
observers in the 
various attempts to 
shapes. This trend appears in either 
Along with 


ones equally 


3asic to style 
lasts. 
news to report 
the 


industry—is 


broaden toe 


square or blunted tips. 
these flatter 


walls. 


are tops and some 

Being tried out in some women’s 
style lines is the fiddle shape, where 
the last is 
below the tip A 


pinched in a little just 
last 
one maker. It 
has a rounded-off bottom, 
narrower toe and extended forepart 


new open-toe 


was shown by last 


slightly 


More Stacked Heels— Heels con- 
tinue to show variety in 
heights, shapes and 
There is an increasing number of 
stacked heels, the lower—15/8 and 
lower—usually made of laminated 
layers, the higher made 
leather or synthetic 
sembling the genuine stacked heel. 


types, 


materials 


with a 


covering re 


A new idea shown was a plastic 
covering “stacked” in pastel 
colors. Growing interest is reported 
in the 15/8 height. Shapes on the 
very high—still very strong 
very slender. There is some interest 
in the flared heel, known variously 
as hourglass, wineglass and um- 
brella. 


are 


Soling materials include a num- 


ber of new designs and one new 
sole designed especially for boat- 
ing, very sure-footed. Color 
ranges have added to some 
of these soles, and a grayed green 
appeared in several makers’ new 


The trend toward 


been 


soles. very 


light, flexible insoles appeared 
in some new developments 
Also news is a thinner 


of a ribbed 


version 
with 


sole, 


deep-cut 


finer ribbing. 


Soft Uppers—Softness in uppers 
as well as soles 
tinuing trend marked by 
of foam for cushioned 


One 


was another con- 
new 
types con- 
structions. 
said his 

shape even after continuous wear 
with 


manufacture! 
new foam retained its 
A cushioning pile combined 
kidskin, leather 


was an 


crushed 
important 
manufacturer 


glazed 
patent 
the 


material 


and pro- 
duct 

A foam 
vinyl plastic 
at the 
shearling 
slippers appeared in a new shaggy 
the 
slipper shearling 


for shoe 


combined with 
was also introducted 


The 
of fabrics 


show popularity of 


for 


types 


material simulating genuine 


tanners’ shaggy 

Goring continued to enjoy popula: 

the 

high-rising shoes, 
more than for 

, 


rative goring materials were color 


increased number of 
for men perhaps 


Deco 


ity in 


even women. 


ful and peasant-like in design 


Variety in Fabrics In the New 
York showing of fabrics by mem- 
the National Fabri 


Assn. and others, there was a wide 


bers of Shoe 


Several manu- 
tail- 


and 


selection of types. 


facturers featured daytime 
flannel 


Ww ill play 


ored worsted 
checks and mohair. Velvet 
a bigger part in women’s fall style 
tf 


ty pes 


wide fashion 


shoes in a range 
colors 

There are many dark silks 
evening wear, rich in 
offered at 


cubstitute 


for elegant 
Silk 


show as a 


design was 
the 
for 


peared 


serge 
possible 
Tapestries ap 


sole. 


peau de 


again in new color com 


binations 
The Al- 


ommittee 


New Chairman Named 
lied Show’s Advisory ( 
named Irving R. Segal as general 
the 1961 He 
is vice-president and general man- 
ager of Middletown 
Middletown, Conn. He suceeds 
Fred N. Phillips, Jr., will 
continue as a member of the show 
executive committee. 


chairman of shows. 
Rubber Corp., 
who 
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Shoeman Triumphs Again: 
Samples OK on Parkways 

NEW YORK—Can a 
man transport samples in his car 
New York City’s parkways? 

Morton Eisen, who 
Garfield & Rosen, a 
saler, says yes. And in two bouts 


shoe sales- 


over 
represents 
Soston whole- 
with the law he has won his point. 

Mr. Eisen was ticketed last July 
on the Grand Central Parkway. He 
Was accused of using the parkway 
transportation. In 
his station wagon he was carrying a 


for commercial 


leather valise with six shoe samples. 
Before a magistrate recently, Mr. 


Eisen’s attorney argued, “A doc- 


tor has the right to carry his bag, 
his Why 
a salesman carry his sample 
The complaint 


and a lawyer briefcase. 
can't 
case?” was dis- 
missed. 

In July 1957, Mr. Eisen had re- 
ceived a previous summons on the 
same He that time 
regulations were 
that 


commercial 


charge. 
but 
tightened so 


won 
too, local 
later samples 
could be construed as 


equipment. 


Johnson’s Polishes Enter National Market 


RACINE, WIS. — Johnson’s Wax 
has moved into the national market 
with its first line of shoe polishes 
The company said it decided to go 
national after “strong de- 
mand and unusually successful con- 


trade 


sumer acceptance in initial market- 
ing areas.” 

The move followed three years of 
product and packaging research and 
another year of test marketing in 
Ohio. Last October the company 
extended distribution to the uppe1 
third of the 


later sales had passed 


eastern 
month 
12-million-unit mark. 


country. A 


the 


Packaging Innovations Ray- 
mond W. Carlson, the 
vice-president for household prod- 


company’s 


ucts, attributed part of the polishes’ 


early success to innovations in 
packaging. There are four types of 
the line. Three 
liquids: self-shining polish, scuffed 
shoe polish and shoe white. For all 


these, Johnson’s developed plastic 


products in are 


squeeze bottles with built-in appli- 


cators. The polish flows through 
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the non-removable applicator to the 
eliminating the 
breaking and spilling 

Johnson’s Wax has 
duced what it calls 
shine kit in a can.” This is a com- 
pact container, 34% in. high, with 
paste polish, a sponge-plastic dau- 
ber and a shine cloth tucked in the 
dauber’s handle. 


shoe, danger of 


also intro- 


“the first shoe 


Heavy Promotion—In bidding for 
of the $85-million-a-year 
shoe polish market, Johnson’s will 
promote its line with five network 
television shows, a heavy schedule 
of TV spots, newspaper ads in full 


a share 


color, and other advertising. 

The 
shelf-size, self-feeding merchandis- 
ing rack for retailers’ use. It car- 
ries supplies of all four types of 
polish products in all the available 


company is introducing a 


colors. 

The self-shining liquids and paste 
kits come in four colors plus neu- 
tral. The scuffed shoe polishes come 
in red, brown and black. 


A BETTER FIT FOR 
MORE CUSTOMERS 


WITH l 3 THE INVENTORY 


THAT MEANS A BETTER PROFIT FOR 
YOU... 

Tingley Rubber Footweor is stocked 
for you by a nearby distributor. 


TINGLEY 

RUBBER CORPORATION 
ERROR ORR A 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY « Established 1896 
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‘210° Re-Elects Bauckman as President Dunham Bros. Names 
‘ $e Te | oes Mason as President 

BRATTLEBORO, VT. John L. 
Dunham has resigned as president 
of Dunham Brothers Co., the coun- 
try’s biggest wholesaler of shoes. 
George Dunham Mason succeeds him. 

Mr. Dunham was elected vice- 
president of the company. He will 
serve also as vice-president of Dun- 
ham’s Family Shoe Stores, Inc., a 
new firm being formed to operate 
the company’s retail store in Brattle 
boro. In addition Mr. Dunham will 
continue as president of the Dun 
ham-Mason Foundation, Inc., a char 
itable organization. 

Mr. Dunham said the changes do 
not involve any revision in propor- 
tionate stockholdings or in company 


sr . . P , poli \ He will continue to take an 

New officers of The 210 Associates are (left to right, top row) Frederick Bloom, executive 

vice-president; George Shapiro, treasurer; Raymond E. Ryan, vice-president; Gilbert 

Freeman, vice-president, and Milton Goldberg, secretary, and (bottom row) Mortimer a position if a little less organiza 
Weiss, assistont treasurer; Wendell R. Bauckman, president, and Sidney Spiegel, vice- 4:00) ny hil ”* he stated 
. : ional responsibility, he stated. 

president. Not pictured is Herbert H. Schiff, another vice-president. 


part in Dunham’s affairs “in 


Mr. Dunham is the son of Lyndon 
BOSTON—Wendell R. Bauckman, and_ secretary, Milton Goldberg, 1,. Dunham, company president from 
vice-president of the Griess-Pfleger Goldway Shoe Co. 1927 until his death in 1950 
Tanning Co., of Waukegan, Ill., was Directors elected for three year terms Besides serving as president, 
re-elected president of The 210 As- were: Harry Bass, Kleven Shoe Sales George Mason will continue as trea 
Co.; Harold P. Berk, Harmon Shoes, 
ioe here Inc.; John J. Cohen, May Co.; Edwin 
_ Segoe M. Kassel, Gold Seal Rubber Co.; Paul OWned subsidiaries, 
Approximately 600 members were Kleven, Klev-Bro Shoe Manufacturing Barre-Montpelier, Inc., and Gossco, 
present at the gathering, the highest Co.; Martin M. Landay, Green Shoe  [nce. 
number ever to attend one of the Manuefacturing Co.; John R. Norton, 


! Sia a oa , United Shoe Machinery Corp.; Fred N. 
organization’s 21 annual sessions. Phillips, Jr., Phillips-Premier Corp.; 


The “210,” industry philanthropic Francis E. Ryan, Bates Shoe Co., and 
foundation, elected these other of- William Scheft, H. Scheft Co 

Director elected for one year: Philip 
Gilbert Fr os M. Felger, Shoe Corp. of America 
man, neneeds reeman, nc.; vayv- Trustee elected for the 210 Perma 
mond E. Ryan, American Biltrite nent Fund: Louis H. Salvage. Louis H 
Rubber Co.; Herbert H. Schiff, Shoe Salvage Shoe Co 
Corp. of America, and Sidney Spie- 
gel, Bruce Shoe Co.: treasurer, ° Italia Bootwear, Ltd., an import- 


sociates at the annual dinner meet- surer and as president of two wholly 


Dunham's of 


ficers: vice-presidents, Gilbert Free- 


George Shapiro, Gold Seal Rubber er, has moved into new quarters in 
Co.; assistant treasurer, Mortimer rooms 1021-1023 of the Marbridge 
Weiss, Cooney-Weiss Fabric Corp., Bldg., New York JOHN L. DUNHAM GEORGE D. MASON 





gs Fae | —_—_IMPORTANT NoTICE To SUBSCRIBERS 


Changes of address require four weeks’ notice. 
HANDLES vi : 

Notify your Postmaster and BOOT AND SHOE 
CARRY-PACK saves you RECORDER Circulation Department at the earliest 


money ...whether you box, 
bag, or wrap shoes! 


D 
—aopeeere Seamus || When ordering change, please INCLUDE IM- 


Beautiful array of colors 
Send for more PRINTED STRIP showing exactly how magazine is 
age ae . ya | now addressed. This will enable us to put the change 
CARRY PACK CO LTO into effect with a minimum of delay. 
SCHILLER PARK ILL | 


possible moment. 
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1960's Decline in Output 
Was Far from a Record 


AN anticipated 5 per cent drop in 
shoe production is foreseen for 1960 
when the official figures are finally 
in. This would represent a decline 
of 33 million pairs—from 638 mil- 
lion in 1959 to an estimated 605 
million in 1960. 

While such a drop is a painful 
bite, the shoe industry has experi- 
enced other years where the de- 
clines have been steeper and more 
painful. Going back over a 40-year 
record, here's what the picture 
shows: 
Decline 
Period 
1920-30 
1046-47 
1950-51 


1059-60" 


Production 
Decline 


Pe ft. of 
De cline 
million pairs 15.8% 
million 
million 


pairs 9.5 


pairs 7.4 
$ million pairs §.2 
*Estimated 





Advertising, a New York 
which has long been asso- 
with the leather 
industries and other fashion trades, 
185 Madison Ave. 
quarters at 358 
34th St. 


© Tove 
agency 
ciated shoe and 
has moved from 
to new, 


Fifth 


Spacious 


Ave., at 


VU Mouse DS 
DEERELK 


by 


Leather perfect for Men’s and 


‘Heart of Hide’ Pre-Cut for Uppers 


PHILADELPHIA—To meet what 
it termed “the imminent challenge 
of synthetics,” Surpass Leather Co. 
has developed a new tanning con- 
cept preserving the “Heart of the 
Hide” for shoe uppers. 

Under the plan, the hide 
into before tanning, 
each is designated for the end use 
to which it’s best suited. Bellies are 
cut off for leather 
shoulders for strap leather, 
the “Heart of the Hide” 
upper leather. 

Hugh H. 
plained the 


is cut 


sections and 


glove and 
leaving 
for 
Connett, president, ex- 
development this way: 
decided 
butcher 


our technicians 
the hide 
meat.” 


‘Basically 
to handle as a 
handles his 
“Eliminates Compromises” 
Starting with the pre-trimmed skin, 
Mr. Connett permits the de- 
velopment of refined tanning and 
finishing techniques intended to 
bring out the full potential of the 
“heart.” In addition, he noted, the 
many 


said, 


“eliminates the 
promises 


ways made 


eee... 


process com- 


which tanners have al- 


as a matter of course.” 


LULA Sali IN STOCK 


TRADE MARK 


STACKED HEELS 


shoe 


In traditional tanning, Mr. Con- 
net explained, fillers are used to 
firm up the weaker flanks and bel- 
lies of a skin and the whole hide is 
subjected to mechanical 
action to minimize fat wrinkles and 
drawn grain. This has been at the 
expense of the choice part of the 
hide. 

“The Surpass process,” 
Connett these 
promises develops the ideal 
characteristics of the ‘heart’: soft, 
smooth, supple and with a very fine 
break.” 


vigorous 


President 


said, ‘‘avoids com- 


and 


Other Advantages Use of the 
“heart” an inexperienced 
cutter to turn out better 
less time 
Connett 

cording to 
Sylvie 


allow Ss 
figures in 
Mr. 


ac- 


with less waste, 
addition, 
fashion direc- 
Hamilton Gallagher, 


and 
claimed. In 
Surpass 
tor the 
company has developed new dyes 
for the “heart” that offer a 
color range. 

The new leather is described 
“absolutely uniform,” with 
sult that it simplifies production by 


ing. 


wide 


as 


the re- 


standardizing quality and cutt 


Sizes 4 to 11—Widths AAAA to D 


Women's lined and unlined 


casuals . 


DEERELK for 


shoes showing the natural un- 
finished look. 

A pussy-willow soft tannage 
of genuine, selected top-grain 


cowhide .. . 


grease, soil and 


stain-resistant, too. 


Send for swatches and prices 


John Flynn & Sons, Inc. 


on 


* A new member of FLYNNTAN's family of fine leathers. 


January |, 1961 


RETAIL ABOUT 10.95 TO 12.95 


WS 41 
tte ‘s ‘. 


British Classics, Ine. 


146 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Personnel 





JOHN L. BEATTY, JR. 
Asst. Geni. Mgr 


Elected... 


Joseph Fox, vice-president in 
charge of all retail operations for 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
effective Jan. 1. He has been as- 
sociated with Senack Shoe Co., an 
ISCO subsidiary, for 12 years as 
buyer, merchandise manager, gen- 
eral manager and president. 

Alton B. Parker, 
and general! sales manager of Roch- 
ester Shoe Tree Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. 2. Ge repre- 
sentative for the firm for 13 years. 
(His son, Al Jr., has joined him in 
covering the Northeast. 

Conrad T. Waldie, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Onco division of Brown Co., Berlin, 
N. H., maker of innersoles and other 
paper products. He assumes the 
same posts in the towel and tissue 


JACK SILETSKY 
Seles Coordinator 


vice-president 


has been a sales 


divisions. 

Hugh D. Jordan, 
and treasurer of Brown Co. He be- 
came treasurer last July. 


vice-president 


Appointed ... 
John L. Beatty, Jr., 


general manager of the Continental 
division of International Shoe Co., 
with headquarters in the Pennsy!l- 
vania Bldg., New York. He joined 
ISCO’s Sentinel division in 1949, be- 
came manager of women’s 
shoes for Continental in 1956. 

David Werman, vice-president 
and general manager of A. Werman 
and Inc., Brooklyn. Martin 
Werman, production manager. 

Jack Siletsky, sales coordinator 
for the Wing Dings division of Al- 
lied-Saco Footwear Corp., 
Me., a newly created post. He will 
work with Saul Stein, divisional 
sales manager. 


assistant 


sales 


Sons, 


Saco, 


66 


PETER BARTON 
Joins Importer 


LESTER MILFORD 
To Tober-Soifer 


Peter Barton, sales director of 
Foreign Footwear Empire 
State Bldg., New York, importers 
of women’s fashion shoes. He will 
direct U. S. the Savini 
and Fontessa lines. 

Irving Hertzberg, sales represen- 
tative for Italia Bootwear, Ltd., 
New York, covering New York City. 
He will assist Fred Baff. 

Perry Shapiro, 
tative for Italia Bootwear, Ltd., 
traveling New Pennsy!- 
vania, Maryland and Washington, 
ax G 

Lester Gubman, represen- 
tative for P. Hagerty Shoe Co., 
Washington Court House, O., travel- 
ing Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Fred M. Schuerman, sales repre- 
sentative for P. Hagerty Shoe Co., 
covering Washington and Oregon 

Joseph E. Alligier, repre- 
sentative for P. Hagerty Shoe Co., 
traveling the Greater Chicago area. 

Lawrence R. Stearn, sales repre- 
sentative in eastern Michigan for 
both Union Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and Brooks 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Lester Milford, 
tative for Tober-Saifer Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Co., St. Louis, covering 
Iowa. He replaces Al Bostrom, who 
switched to another line. 

Jack C. Liebson, to a merchandis- 
ing post in the home office of Edison 
3rothers Stores, Inc., St. Louis. 
He will be affiliated with the house 
shoe division under buyer Harry S. 
Argyries. Mr. brother, 
Louis, is president of the National 
Shoe Retailers Assn. 

J. R. (Ralph) George, sales rep- 
resentative for Weyenberg Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 


Corp., 


sales of 


sales represen- 


Jersey, 


sales 


sales 


sales represen- 


Liebson’s 


RALPH GEARSON 


Technica! Director 


DOROTHY ADAMS 


Fashion Coordinetor 


New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, 


succeeds 


traveling 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho 
and Montana. He so 
Smith, who retired after 27 years’ 
service. 

Miss Dorothy Adams, style and 
color coordinator for G. Levor & 
Inc., Gloversville, N. Y 
Billie Howard, who 
She last 
Maga- 


Ce... suc- 


ceeding re- 


signed recently. was as- 
sociated with Mademoiselle 
zine. 

Ralph Gearson, technical director 
of the new Raymond, N. H., plant 
of Colonial Tanning Co., Bos 
ton. The and 
manufacture split leather products 

James E. Pounds, representative 
for the Upper Leather division of 
with his head- 
quarters in the Clayton, Mo., office 
Working with George M. Hum- 
phries, he will concentrate on wo- 


Ine 


plant will develop 


Armour Leather Co., 


men’s shoe manufacturers 

Leonard R. Fertig and Raymond 
J. Mucci, assistants to the 
dent of United States Rubber Co., 
New York. Mr. Fertig will coordi- 
management engineering 


presi- 


nate ac- 
tivities and cost reduction pro- 
grams. Mr. Mucci will handle 
administrative functions of the pres- 
ident’s office 
ments. 

Carl W. Plehaty, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and for 
30yle-Midway Amer- 
ican Home New 
York, maker polish 
line. 


and special assign- 


advertising director 
division of 
Products 


of the 


Corp., 
Griffin 


Retiring... 


Dean Moneymaker, from his post 
as recreation director of Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., after 37 years with 
the firm, 11 his 
position. 


years in present 
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Where to Buy 





JOBS 


JOBS 


JOBS 








Highest Prices Paid 
Complete Shoe Stocks 





IRVIN RUBIN The House of Jobs 


Men's, Women's and Children's 
For Quick Action, write, wire or phone collect 


80-82 READE STREET, N.Y.C. 7, N. Y. 
Barclay 7-7887-8 


Will Buy Your Close Outs 
Short Leases Assumed 








More Fashion Data Asked 
Of Fabric Group in Survey 


NEW YORK—More fashion in- 
formation and a greater variety of 
shoe fabrics—these were the clearly 
voiced demands of manufacturers of 
women's and children’s fashion shoe 
lines and retailers surveyed by the 
National Shoe Fabric Assn. Gilbert 
Freeman, president of the associa- 
and chairman of its industry 
committee, reported the re- 


tion 
survey 
sults. 
Manufacturers 
available 


approved of the 
materials from NSFA 
members, classic black 
silks and dyeable whites which rarely 
take a markdown. They asked for 
more information on fashion trends 
more guidance on less classic 
Difficulty experienced by re- 
tailers in dyeing fabrics was the 
main problem mentioned in survey 
replies. 


especially 


and 


types. 


Noting this strong emphasis on 
fashion, Mr. Freeman promised an 
of the NSFA fashion 
promotion service inaugurated last 
May under the direction of Miss 
Marion Marsh. He invited anyone 
interested, and not on the NSFA’s 
mailing lists, to write to Miss Marsh, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


acceleration 


O'Sullivan Acquires Firm 


WASHINGTON — J. 
Bryant, chairman of the board, 
O'Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winches- 
ter, Va., recently announced that the 
firm has acquired Gulfstream Plas- 
Inc., Hialeah, Fla. Gulfstream 
manufactures injection molded prod- 
ucts and will expand O’Sullivan’s ac- 
tivities in the plastics field. 


C. Herbert 


tics, 


1961 


January | 





BOX HANDLERS 
| SAVE TIME 
To 
SELL 
SHOES 


with Long Arms. You get 
shoes from the high 

| shelves quicker, easier, 
safer than by any other 

| method or you moy re- 

| turn them. Long Arms 

| with 24°, 36” * shes and 60° hondies, $3.95; with 
72" handles rerone prepaid in USA 
Specify ns, font and If for men's or women's 
boxes. Your jobber or 


CARL BEEMAN 
Cedar Heights Rd 





LONG ARM* 


| more 





Stamford, Conn 


Carl and Edith tities Quit 


Lucky Stride Shoes, Inc. 


MAYSVILLE, KY. 
Edith Henry, who 16 years ago 
founded Lucky Stride Shoes, Inc., 
here, are no longer associated with 
the firm's corporate structure. 

The company, a maker of women’s 
now a subsidiary of 
Standard Toch Industries, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. Sale of the firm, 
summated a year ago, became known 
to the firm’s 250 employees when the 
Henrys announced their withdrawal. 
The couple retained ownership of the 
Lucky Stride factory, leasing it to 
Standard Toch. 

James M. Morris, president of the 
company since December 1959, 
tinues in that post. He has been a 
director of Standard Toch 
March. 

A spokesman for Toch said the 
corporate structure of the Lucky 
Stride group will not be altered at 
present. The group embraces, be- 
the Lucky Stride firm, Carl 
Henry, Inc., Enrico, Inc., Fashion 


Carl and 


casuals, is 


con- 


con- 


since 


sides 


You can depend on 
WEIL for your best 
buys in Jobs and cur- 
rent Cancellations. 


WEIL always has 
big stocks of quality 
Branded Footwear 
direct from famous 
brand factories, At 
a Price. 

"While in town see Weil” 


New York Sample Room: 
138 Duane St., NYC 


Quality shoes since ’32 


M. K. WEIL 
Shoe Company 


1215 Washington Ave. 
St. Lovis 3, Missouri 





For Over 45 Years 


Headquarters For 


CANCELLATION 
STORES 


Quolity Brands Lowest Prices 


Largest Stocks All Price Ranges 


Fine Footwear 
MOSINGER - COHN 


235 Wo 








3 


MA l- 3363 


, and Dressy Flats, Inc. 

A realignment announced, 
however, on the executive level. Ro- 
bert B. Miller becomes board chair- 
man: Eleanor Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Stephen J. 
Kline, 


Flats, Inc. 
was 


assistant treasurer. 





PUT YOUR 
SALES ON A 
SURE FOOTING! 


THE BIG — 
SPERRY LINE 
OFFERS YOU MORE! 


™@ MORE CUSTOMER ACCEPTANCE 
m MORE STYLES TO SELL 

@ MORE MARKUP 

@ MORE PROFIT 


Sperry Top-Siders, America’s No. 1 anti- 
slip boat shoes, are the big money- 
makers in this boom in family boating! 
Sperry Dealers enjoy great advan- 
tages—highest customer acceptance be- 
cause of a long, unbroken record of 
high-quality Sperry performance — 
continuous national advertising — year 
around “in stock” service —healthy 
profit protected by fair-trade pricing. 


Commodore 


Leather Ox 


Write: Box 338G, Nougotuck, Conn 


New SWE Head Calls 
For Creative Planning 
NEW YORK—Miss Kay Sleater E 


in NEW YORK CITY 


‘ 


takes office this month as presi- 
dent of Shoe Women Executives, 
Inc., with plans to help instill in 
the industry a needed sense of BUY 
“creative positivism.” 

Miss Sleater, director of fashion 


«= 


and design for 

Mutual Shoe Co., 

succeeds Mrs. Faie 

Joyce of United MARKET! 
States Shoe Corp. 

Mrs. Joyce  be- 
comes board chair- 
man. Other 1961 
officers are: vice- 
president, Eleanor 
Stewart, Lord & 
Taylor; executive 
vice - president, RAY SLSATER 
Dorothy Campbell, Allied Kid Co.; 
secretary, Margaret Bednar, Bally 
Shoe Co., and treasurer, Marian 
Greenway, Town & Country 


Need Definite Program Miss 
Sleater defined her “positivism” goal 
for SWE as “firm, clear-cut, crea- 
tive planning applied to styling, 
distribution, selling, merchandising 
and promotion of shoes. If the in- 
dustry expresses a firm and defi- 
nite program of direction for it- 
self,” she said, “the consumer will 
feel more confidence in the indust- 
ry and its products. Indecisiveness The completely re-decorated 
can be an industry's worst enemy.” Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel has the 
The new president said creative perfect location plus special 
positivism has become vital today, conveniences just for you! 
with discretionary spending play- Now that the Sheraton-Atlantic has 


ing a rising role in consumer buy- 
_—* _— - compieted a vast re-decorating pro- 


ing. “Extra” consumer dollars are gram, it's more of a “buy” than ever! 
going to products and services with The location is perfect for you in the 
added appeals, attractive lures and heart of the market, close to Penn 
strong incentives to buy. Station, with all subways and buses 


at the door. 1400 rooms (1,000 of 
Dynamic Stimulants The in them air-conditioned), all with bath, 


dustry must eliminate its depres- radio, TV. All this plus these special 
sing, self-critical, negative approach services: all sample rooms completely 
to its products and practices,” Miss re-decorated, free clothing racks, ad- 
Sleater said. “It is no longer enough vance listings on lobby bulletin boards 
to design, make and sell products It's your hotel! Write for buyers’ rates. 
which we think or hope consumers MEMBER OF DINERS’ CLUB 
want. We must devise dynamic stim- 
ulants to make consumers want ay ON- 
them to a greater degree than ever.” toms ERAT “ 
Newly elected board members of 


SWE are Eleancr Boble: Louise AXTLANTIC 


Collins, National Shoe Manufac- 

turers Assn.; Nancy Shapiro, Her- Hore. 
é vewenstei Se Naomi 

man Loe we nstein, Inc * and Naomi Broadway ot 34th St,, New York Chy 

Sloan, Ohio Leather Co. Across the street from the Marbridge Building 
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Salesmen on the Road 





by VIVIAN 


Mountain States Officers 


Dan Kole of Guild Moccasin 
Corp. was elected president of 
Mountain States Shoe Travelers 
Assn. at the annual membership 
meeting in the Albany Hotel, Den- 
He succeeds D. D. (Tex) Lind- 
ley, Town & Country Shoes, who 
will become chairman of the board 
in place of Keith Johnson, Red 
Wing Shoe Co. 


ver 


Other officers are: Ralph George, 
Wevenberg Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., first vice-president; Jack Bahl- 
man, Freeman Shoe Corp., second 
vice-president, and Leonard Fritz, 
Graham-Brown Shoe Co., treasurer. 

Directors were named as follows: 
Harry Bindbeutel, Vitality division 
of International Shoe Co.; Robert 
Butterworth, Johansen Bros.; Dan 
Clarke, Brown Shoe Co.; Charles W. 
Harris, Florsheim Shoe Co.; Harold 
Keuhs, Acme Boot Co.; Keith Kux- 
hausen, International Shoe Co.; 
Howard Sippel, Acme Boot Co., and 
Mr. Johnson. 


His Vocation AND His Hobby 
WHAT does a man whose hobby 


and vocation have been “selling” 


he retires? 
This is the problem facing Karl E. 
(Red) Brown, Eureka, Kan., 
has retired as sales representative 
in Kansas and Oklahoma for the 
Red Wing Shoe Co., for whom he 
traveled 34 years. 


for 58 years do when 


who 


fishing 
Mr. 
holidays 


Traveling and 


the 


probably 
answer. Mrs. 
the with 
their daughter, son-in-law and two 


will be and 


Brown spent 
grandchildren in San Antonio, Tex., 
then started on an extended trip to 
Houston, Old 
Mexico. 


Galveston and into 

Seventy-six on Sept, 12, 1960, Mr. 
Brown says he has loved calling on 
the trade and 
year he has been doing it. 


has enjoyed every 


“Good years, bad years, through 
droughts and dust storms, I have 


January |, 1961 


C. ANDERSON 


Send contributions to: Mrs. Vivian Anderson, Salesmen on 
the Road Dept., 995 Lombardi Lane, Lakewood 15, Cole. 


New officers of Mountain States Shoe Travelers Assn. are (from left) Robert E. Schuster, 
executive secretary, who was re-elected; Leonard Fritz, treasurer; Jack Bahiman, second 


vice-president, and Danny Kole, president. 


Missing from the photo are Ralph George, 


first vice-president, and D. D. (Tex) Lindley, chairman of the board. 


sold 
shoes. Now that the time has come 


these merchants boots and 
to retire, I wonder just how I will 
take it. My real hobby has always 
been selling.” 
+ . + 

A NATIVE of 
Ashley, Ill, Mr. 
3rown was gradu- 
ated from high 
school there. Since 
his father had died 
when he was an 
infant, he had to 
go to work after 
high school. His 
mother and he 
moved to Alta- 
mont, Kan., where 
he worked as a shoe and clothing 


KARL E. BROWN 


salesman in the firm of his uncle, 
C. A. Lane & Co. 

After 14 
Mr. Brown 
in 1913 
business with S. J. 
new firm was called the Beardsley, 
Brown Clothing Co. After his part- 
ner’s death, Mr. Brown purchased 
the other interest and continued 
the store under the name of Brown 


with this store, 
Eureka, Kan., 
the clothing 


years 
went to 
and entered 


Beardsley. The 


Clothing Co. for about 15 


during the Kansas oil boom. 


years 


In 1927 he accepted the traveling 
position with Red Wing Shoe Co. 
At first he covered only Oklahoma; 
he added Kansas later. 

The 
Kansas, 


known in 
Brown's native state. 
Both members of the 
Congregational Church in Eureka, 
the Eureka Country Club and Ma- 
sonic groups. Mr. Brown is a mem- 
ber of the Mid-Continent Shoe 
Travelers, the Men’s Apparel Club, 
and the Lodge in 
Eureka. He is a 32nd Degree Mason 
and Shriner in Wichita. He lives at 
111 N. Plum St., Eureka. 


Browns well 
Mrs. 


active 


are 


are 


Masonic Blue 


Boot Salesmen Optimistic 

CONSENSUS of Acme Boot Co. 
salesmen attending a two-day sec- 
tional sales meeting in Denver in 
December was that 1961 spring and 
summer business prospects are fav- 
orable for the 10 states they cover. 

Bob Turrentine, vice - president, 
and Joe Edmondson, sales manager, 
showed the 1961 line at the Albany 
hotel. 





Wanted to Purchase 





#* surPLUS SHOES 
CANCELLATIONS 
COMPLETE STORES 
Wri 


te or wire fer fast ac 
tien . . . quality men’s, 
women's and children's shoes. 


i a FOR OVER 45 YEARS 








WE PAY MORE focause WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


MEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., M. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. Ivanhoe |-9838 




















(fermerty Broitman - Gaffe) 
144 DUANE ST. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
BE 3-7290 





TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 


We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 
4116 Bergenline Avenue 
Unios City, N. J. UNioa 3-6413 


Phone or Wire Collect? 














WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlnast 5&-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. ——Philla. 6, Pa. 








KELLY PAYS TOP PRICES 


CLOSE OUTS COMPLETE SHOE STORES 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
and Rubber Footwear 
Buyer available within 24 hours after contact 
KELLY SALES INC. 


1139-41 South Jefferson 
Phone or Wire Collect 


Chicago, Illinois 
Wabash 2-3797 














M. STOFF and CO. 
CASH FOR SHOES 
Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Phone or Wire Collect 


137 West B'dw New York 
Tel. a & 3-0141-2 ate 





Mi 0 R F MEN'S, WOMEN’S and peter 
CHILDREN’S SHOES ‘ 
79-81 READE ST 


Complete Stocks and NEW YORK 7. N.Y 


Stores Solicited 
At All Times. 


YOU GET 


CASH 


Phone: WOrth2-5180 














WILL BUY 


ANY PART OF YOUR SHOE STOCK; 
Men's, Women's, Children's. 


OSCAR TRAISTER SHOE COMPANY 


207 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 











B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WE BUY CLOSE OUTS C 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS A 
LEASES ASSUMED S 
YOUR NAME PROTECTED 


Phone or wire 
collect 


B.& R. SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 
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Pulverized-Leather Firm 
Faces Complaint by FTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— United 
States Plywood Corp., distributor of 
“Barco,” a material which looks like 
genuine leather but isn’t, faces a 
Federal Trade Commission charge 
of failing to disclose the product's 
actual composition. Barco is used 
in ladies’ handbags and 
related merchandise. 
the 


suitcases, 
According to the 
material composed of bonded, 
ground or pulverized leather with 
one side coated with a plastic or 
similar Plywood 
imports 
by the 


also 


complaint, 


1s 


substance. U. S. 
the 
FTC 
by 


material. Challenged 
is the company’s claim, 
its manufacturer cus- 
Product of Im- 
Italian Leather Fibers 
Bonded.” 


gave the company 


used 
tomers: 
ported 
Permanently 
FTC 


answer 


“Leather 


30 days to 


Glennel to Market Teenage 
Footwear to Wholesalers 
NEW YORK 
Corp. has been 
Harold Kessler 


coordinator 


Glennel Footwear 
formed here 
to serve as stylist, 
agent for 
and chil- 
the brand 


by 
and sales 
popular-price 
dren's 


teenage 
carrying 
“Imperials.’ 


lines 
name 
The 
the 
will 


company will 
wholesale market. 
be manufactured 


specialize in 
The 


by 


shoes 
several 
large factories which do not have 
service divisions specifically for 
wholesalers. 

Mr. Kessler said the 
get appropriate 
ing, backed 
aids and offer 
to retailers. 

Mr. Kessler, 


lines” will 
national] advertis- 
with retail selling 
local warehousing 


be 


a veteran buyer and 
stylist, said the Glennel concept 
“gives the individual wholesaler 
the power of chain buying and gives 
the factories the of 
volume manufacturing.” 


consistency 


® CLC. 


named 


Machinery Co., has 
Reilly, Brown & Tapply, 
Inc., also of Boston, as advertising 
and public relations counsel. The 
firm plans to step up its promotion 


Soston, 


program to acquaint shoe manufac- | 
retailers and the consumer | 


turers, 
with the advantages of vulcanized 
footwear, according to Robert Long, 
general sales manager of C.I.C. 


January |, 196! 
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Classified and Want Ads 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


We're always ready to BUY yoer e D DY 


* COMPLETE STOCKS °* CLOSE-OUTS 
°* CANCELLATIONS 
GET TOP DOLLAR * SPOT CASH 


EDDY SHOE CO. 132 N. 4th S#. 
Always Reliable Phila. 6. Pa. 








FIRST CALL 


Phese or Write 
WA 6-9533 or WA 65-3927 





SALESMEN WANTED SALESMEN WANTED 





SALES OPPORTUNITY 


and Arkansas Territory with established business open for experienced 
salesman. Excellent opportunity to represent well known manufacturer of women's and girls’ 
popular priced shoes. Entire line backed by efficient in-stock service. Write complete bock- 
ground. All replies confidential. 


GODMAN SHOE COMPANY 


Louisiana, Mississippi 


46 E. Fulton Street Columbus 16, Ohio 


WANTED for quality Line : woking for 
Iren’s and Misses’ Cement and sa lity to carry, on a 
Reply to Box 741, Boor an ‘ finest quality lis 

Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila the country 
na | Pp rewelts objections t 


several men with proven 
mission basis 


unbr unded 


SALESMAN 
F Ch 


th 
1e 


ren’s shoes i 


RETAIL SALESMAN, 
xP ANSION 


led 


EXPERIENCED 

PROGRAM IN_ PROGRESS . reset. al Manca | firs ot 
89 Wonderful opportuni ye eae poy Be 

areer. Send full resume to : : Ssh; RE 

Giynn’s Shoes, 136 Main eipaia 7 


York 


SIDELINE SALESMEN WTD. 


MEN 
GIRLS 
DUTY 


a Tt VENILE SHOES SALESMEN w ANT 
ED FOR QUALITY LINE PREWELTS, 
CEMENTS AND BONWELTS Stock ar 
ukeups Territori YT 1 Ok lah 


New 





ma 





AND WOMEN DRESS, GROWING 
ORTHOPEDIC WELTS, NURSES 
DOCTOR AND NURSES’ 
shoes In-stock Large choice of terri 
tories. Send resume and references. Antioct 
Goffstown, N 


MANUFACTURER WANTED 


WANTED TOE SLIPPER MANUFAC {> BUILDING FOR LEASE 1 
Uses Wee Ver Sone lee ee oe STRED Goo ation, E. Main, Phone 
n ly Reply to Box 816, Boor ant a Seon Shawnee. Maner’s 
"Recoues, | Chestnut 2 56th Streets, S} 
enna 


adelpt 


con 





Shoe Company 


FOR SALE 











SALE 
DE 


STORE FIXTURES FOR 


"Oklah ma, 
1 Store 





_ FAMILY SHO! STORE 


FOR SALE 
rtheast Florida coastal Nationally ad 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Séth 





Ql ICK 
IN thriv- 


air con 


DI M AND 
STORE 
M rt 


CANADIAN SHOE MERCHANT IN- a 
TERESTED IN PURCHASING A SALE O! 
SMALL CHAIN OF MEN'S better ee, ees ee Brak te aol 
grade shoe stores or departments. Reply to Suniland Shoe Store, 11423 S. Dixie 


INTERESTS 
FAMILY SHOE 


pping 


Reply te Box 823, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER . Bg ee passe 


i AMILY SHOE STORE FEATURING 
Chestout & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. OR 1 HOP EDIC SHOES Go jen in 


riced 











f 2 Y | n stock 
area t ea 


ht, ser retiring For forma 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT i'i-."uiesn 


fornia 
IN CALIFORNIA’S PROSPEROUS 
TOAQUIN VALLEY F AMII Y is 
y STORE $175,000.00 sales Lor stablishec 
HEV ERLE and HAY Wonderful clientele Retiring Rey to Box 
121 North Broad Street 807, Root ann Snor Recor -. Chests it & 
Philadelphia, Pa. th Streets, Philadels Iphia 39, Pe 





SAN 
SHOE 








78 OU SED BLACK | SALESMAN'S SAM- 
PLE CASES. Mostly 32 pair. Ladies Mayers 
all shoe management Sullivan size. Good y oditon ss Lot Best 
ffer. Reply Golo Footwear Corporation, Golo 
Park, Dunmore 12, Pa Attention Mr Ww 
Gaidula. 


Specialists in Leather Saving, cutting 
control, and 
problems. 


sale 











71 





9 f/f 


/ 


Clean, polish, preserve shoes 
handbags, belts, all colors— 
ideal for Pearl Lustre, Calf 
Kid, Kangaroo, Reptile, even 
Patent Leathers — Tubes 
Bottles, Squeeze Bottles 


, a 


CAVALIER CO., BALTO. 30, MD. 
West Coast - Oakland 20, Calif. 


1) a) a 


‘a 
/ 





MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





Selected to fit 
your needs! 
Ideas that will 
help you get 
real results! 











VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World's Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your news- 
peper ed clipping service and special 
short term trial offer. 


Name 
Company 
__ ee 
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J. G. Schnitzer Says: 
Low Inventories Raise 
Tanners’ Hopes for 61 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—With the 
possible exception of sole and belt- 
ing leathers, the leather industry 
can expect a favorable year in 1961. 
That’s the year-end forecast of 
Julius G. Schnitzer, director of the 
Leather, Shoes and Allied Products 
Division of the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment. 

Leather production in 1960 was 
kept in line with demand, Mr. 
Schnitzer noted, and no large ac- 
cumulation of inventories occurred. 
Tanners’ stocks were higher in 1960 
than in 1959, but inventories of con- 
suming industries were much lower 
These industries soon may have to 
buy working stocks on the domestic 
market, the report said. 


High Shoe Output Seen—-A major 
favorable factor in the domestic 
leather market, Mr. Schnitzer de- 
clared, is the expected high level 
of 1961 shoe production: about 620 
million pairs of non-rubber foot- 
wear. 

In addition, restrictions against 
American leathers in foreign mar- 
kets are expected to be removed or 
modified. On the other hand, Euro- 
pean tanners are expected to step 
up their sales effort in the U. S. 
and on world markets. They will 
seek to regain ground lost in 1960, 
when U. 8. leather imports declined 
sharply from 1959's peak. 


Exports Rose — While imports 
dropped in 1960, exports advanced. 
The leveling off of prices, stronger 
competition by U. S. tanners, and 
gradual removal of foreign restric- 
tions against U.S. leathers were the 
main factors responsible for the 
changed status of foreign trade, Mr. 
Schnitzer said. 

For 1961, and belting 
leathers are the weak spots in the 
domestic leather situation. After 
the high cattlehide prices of 1959, 
some of the ground lost in consump- 
tion of these leathers probably will 
not soon be regained, Mr. Schnitzer 
stated. He said consumers of these 
leathers have indicated they 
now depend on replacement ma- 
terials, the prices of which fluctuate 


sole 


can 


less. 








ADVERTISERS 
(in This Issue) 


This index is published os a convenience. No 


liability is assumed for errors or omissions 
Alden, C. H., Shoe Company 


Avon Sole Company 


Rn & R Shoe Company 
Baris Shoe Company 
Bata Shoe Company, Inc 
Blue Star Shoes, In 
Brand Names Foundatiot 
British Classics, Ir 


Brown Shoe Company 


Camitta Shoe C« 
Carry-Pack Company, Ltd 
Cavalier C 


Colonial Tanning ‘ 


Edwards, Vincent 


k Johr 
os t-So-Port 
I 


reeman Shoe 


Gaffin, Seth, 8S? 


Gerberich-Payn: 


Hempstead St 
Hoy Shoe C 
Hubect 


Jarman Shoe ‘ 


Juvenile Shoe 
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a) | Now PATENT 


LEATHER 








GC-4—BLACK ' 
GC-14—ANTIQUE BROWN iS 
ies 


GC-2—-BLACK 
GC-12—-ANTIQUE BROWN 


GC-9—BLACK 
2401—ANTIQUE BROWN 





Gerberich The Balanced Line 


POINTS UP TOE DETAILS 


IN THESE GERBERICH GOLD COIN STYLES 


Pick | or 


GOLD COIN 





GC-6—-BLACK 
GC-16—ANTIQUE BROWN 


Four fast selling styles from Gerberich’s strong bal- 
anced line for Spring and Summer '61. In-Stock to 
Gerberich Dealers in Boys’ 1-6 and Big Boys’ 614-11 


size runs. 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY + MOUNT JOY, PENNSYLVANIA 








